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A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM ROBERT REDFORD 


I was no different than most kids 
growing up in a lower middle class 
neighborhood in Los Angeles during 
the 40°s. It was a time of transition— 
the end of a depression and the on- 
slaught of World War II. 

We, of course, knew what saving 
meant. It was paper drives, marga- 
rine instead of butter, savings bonds, 
no bubble gum and a shortage of just 
about everything. With our wooden 
hand-carved weapons, baseball mitts 
and Captain Midnight rings, we just 
went about satisfying our need for 
pleasure as best as we could while we 
tried not to get caught in our tres- 
passes. Words like quality and re- 
sources were for scholars and not our 
business. 

Then after the war, things began to 
change. And fast. Los Angeles had 
become a megalopolis. Our great as- 
set—our natural environment— 
which had been taken for granted, 
suddenly evaporated like water on the 
desert. People were spilling into the 
city, swarms by the day, and the city 
was anxious to accommodate, so de- 
velopment became key. Road build- 
ers. housing contractors and real es- 
tate agents began descending like car- 
nivores eager to capitalize on post- 
war opportunity. | watched as the city 
began to choke on the air of un- 
checked development. Freeways and 
shopping malls began to wipe out 
neighborhoods and fruit groves. 
Consumption was all that mattered. 
And it all seemed right then. It was 
symbolic of our war victory. We were 
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“I may be the beginning of a generation 
that wonders: Are we the beneficiaries of our progress 
and development... or the victims?” 


anxious to return our energy back 
home. 

“It was the best of times...” as 
Charles Dickens said. A time when 
the word “development” was new and 
only positive. A sign of health, free- 
dom and progress. But the conse- 
quences of such rapid growth were 
subtle. Las Vegas went from a charm- 
ing desert oasis to a super nova that 
seemed to explode in excess. Quaint 
mountain resort areas began to com- 
pete with each other for the latest in 
city amenities. They began to merge 
and, in many cases, to resemble the 
cities for which they were supposed to 
present an alternative. 

Industry was playing its part. 
Along our rivers and near our ports, 
graying, hazy clouds were forming— 


| signs of America building itself 


strong. Even though timber cutting 
was occurring at a frightening rate, 
we didn’t see the danger to our future. 
We needed materials for construe- 
tion. For homes. Rural areas that 
housed and provided just enough—so 
that the natural environment could be 
experienced— began to trade on that 
environment to house more. And the 
government was a willing supporter. 
Development had begun to overtake 
the purity of the natural experience. 
Because the change was coming so 
rapidly, we began to fear its conse- 
quences. So I sought scenic wilderness 
for enjoyment...or for “inviting the 
soul,” as Walt Whitman says. 

Every generation has had its span 
of time and events to dazzle the mind. 
I suspect that, until now, it has all 
been impressive and positive. During 


my grandfather’s span of time, he saw 
the change from horses to cars to 
planes to jets to rockets. I may be the 
beginning of a generation that won- 
ders: Are we the beneficiaries of our 
progress and development...or the 
victims? The phrase drummed into 
my being as a child still rings, “We are 
working and sacrificing so that you 
may have a better life.” But are we 
still? And is it? Now we are at a point 
where we must ask a different ques- 
tion: What are we to develop for our 
survival—and what are we to pre- 
serve for our survival? 
Contaminated medical wastes and 
dead dolphins are washing up on our 
eastern shores, 
*At least 2,500 toxic waste sites need 
clean-up. 
* Air pollution indexes have become a 
regular feature on our weather re- 
ports. 
* Around the world, millions of acres 
of new desert are formed annually by 
land mismanagement. 

So our world is tipping danger- 
ously out of balance. 

We are a schizophrenic lot. On one 
hand, we love our country, and yet we 
seem bent on tearing it apart for 
short-term gain. Too often, profit is 
the only criterion. Too often, re- 
sources and valuable assets are sold 
off in the interest of the quick buck. 
When we allow ourselves to be bought 
out by foreign interests, do we run the 
risk of losing our individual 
character...the “gene” that produced 
the tradition and history we are so 
proud of? In my opinion, this great 
dilemma that stares at us, from the 
approaching year 2000, points out 
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two essential needs: Visionary leader- 
ship and long-range planning. 

In the last decade, we had leader- 
ship that basically refused to seri- 
ously address environmental ques- 
tions. There were a few exceptions, 
but they were voices in the wilderness. 
Environmental concerns were viewed 
as a move to impede this great nation’s 
progress. If our land, our air and our 
water are to have a future, we must 
become stewards of our environment. 


Our world needs more long-range | 


planning and less short-term greed. 
Where are we to look? We can start 
by looking to each other. The last 


eight years of government leader- | 


ship have been the poorest we could 
have had and, at times, were even 
mean-spirited. And the results will 
unfortunately be felt for a long time. 
We cannot afford a continuation of 
that attitude or performance. Our 
world is moving too quickly, our re- 
sources shrinking and our population 
swelling. 

I don’t want to feel that the Ameri- 
can Dream—the effort of one gen- 
eration to provide opportunity for 
the next—is an idea that is going to 


end because we have become victims | 


of our efforts rather than the benefi- 
ciaries. 

We need leadership. We need pol- 
icy. We need planning. There is a 
great future for the next generation in 
these areas. If we are to have adequate 
air to breathe, water to drink, land to 
use as recreation and as a sanctuary 
for the soul, then we need new atti- 
tudes and new leadership. And we 
need them fast. There is great indus- 
try in the effort. It’s your move. 





Robert Redford 








Seatbelts save lives. Don’t drink and drive. 





They’re all around you. Symbols of 
every kind. But when you see this one, 
we want you to think of one thing. 

Value. 

The word has been synonymous with 
Volkswagen for over 40 years. And 
1990 will be no different. We're 
launching all 1990 carry-over models 
by giving you more Volkswagen for 
your dollar than last year. No price 
increases on any Fox, Golf, Jetta, GTI, 
Cabriolet or Vanagon. That's right, 
across the board. And even better, 
many models have upgraded standard- 
feature lists, giving you even more. 

Value for your dollar. 

It's the objective that 250,000 
Volkswagen employees worldwide 
share in common. And it must be 
working, because not only are all of 


our models the same price as last year, 
but many comparably equipped 
models now cost you less, due to this 
commitment. We think that spells out 
one thing. 

Value year after year. 

There are, however, two Volkswagen 
models that we didn’t even consider 
lowering prices on. They are brand 
new. The Volkswagen Corrado and 
Passat capsulize where Volkswagen is 
heading in the 90's. Corrado is an inter- 
cooled, supercharged 158 h.p. sports 
car. Passat is a five-passenger sedan 
that has already taken Europe by storm. 
Even though you're not yet familiar 
with them, just knowing they are 


Volkswagens should tell you they deliver. 


Exceptional value. 
We think our new pricing strategy is 
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International 
symbol for 
value. 





a logical step in the evolution of our 
heritage. Think about all of the good 
things that make a Volkswagen a 
Volkswagen. . . they still hold true 
today. A car without pretense. Real 
European character. Rewarding to 
drive. And, of course, a car that brings 
one word to mind. 

Value. 

So when you're thinking about 
buying a car in the weeks or months to 
come, and if you very much like to get 
good value for your dollar, visit a 
Volkswagen dealer and get some hands 
on experience. We invite you to join the 
growing family of discerning car buyers 
who have become Volkswagen owners 


“) It's time to think about 
Volkswagen again. 
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COVER: Along the ivory 

trail from poachers in Africa 
to dealers in Asia, greed 
and deceit put the 

elephant in peril 

Delegates from 100 nations will meet in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, this week to decide 
whether to declare the giant of beasts an 
endangered species. Such an action could 
trigger a global ban on ivory trading, but 
some countries may not go along, and 
smuggling will no doubt continue. 

Only asharp drop in demand for gleaming 
white tusks can save the elephant. See 
ENVIRONMENT. 
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NATION: Did the U.S. fumble its 

best chance to topple Noriega—or 

avoid an ill-planned blunder? 
| An aborted coup attempt in Panama raises disturbing 
questions about the Bush Administration’s ability to 
respond to a crisis. 
> After a series of 
concessions to the 
Democrats, Bush is 
wooing the right. 
> Congress takes an 
expensive step toward 
a national family 
policy. 
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WORLD: Like storm-besieged dikes, the 
border barriers of East Germany spring 
one unstoppable leak after another 

As the German Democratic Republic celebrates its 40th 
anniversary, thousands of its citizens ride the freedom 


train to the West. 

> Taking a lesson in 
democracy, Soviet 
legislators reduce the 
scope of a sweeping 
plan to ban all strikes. 
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EDUCATION: A 
big shift in 

school finance 

A Texas case reignites 

a national debate over 
inequities in funding. » New 
Jersey seizes control of a 
failing city school system. 
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MILESTONES: 
Bette Davis, bitch 
goddess, dies at 81 
As a jazz baby or a Jezebel, 
in All About Eveand Now, 
Voyager, she created the 
movies’ first and finest 
thoroughly modern woman: 
smart, independent, 
combative, ever alluring. 





BUSINESS: A drive 
to clamp down on 
auto exhaust 

A House panel proposes 
emission limits that could 
transform the American car. 
> Donald Trump bids $7.5 
billion for AMR, the parent 
of American Airlines. 

> Boeing is hit by a strike. 




















RELIGION: Should 
Jews rebuild the 
Jerusalem 
Temple? 

Defying Muslim threats, 
Orthodox zealots are 
preparing for the day when 
the holy edifice will rise again. 
> A jury swiftly nails fallen 
evangelist Jim Bakker for 
fraud. 


PROFILE: Vic 
Braden never 

met a sport he 
didn’t like 

Using humor, psychology and 
physics, the author and coach 
extraordinaire shows nonstars 
easy ways to improve their 
performance on tennis courts 
and ski slopes. 





TRAVEL: End of the 
line for the last 

of the breed 

The great transcontinental 
Canadian, which for 

decades gave its 

adventurous passengers 

a window on the grandeur 
of Canada, is consigned 

to the shed. 


MUSIC: Oh, Brazil! 
New audiences 
hear its seductive 
sounds 

A quarter-century after the 
bossa nova, U.S. musicians, 
led by the likes of David 
Byrne, are rediscovering 
Brazil’s spicy mix of African 
rhythm and European 
melody. 








ETHICS: Who 
should pay the bill 
for AIDS? 

The price tag for AIDS 
medical care this year will 
be $3.75 billion. But U.S. 
health providers are ducking 
the responsibility to 

help those in need. 
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How'd Fly Through Customs 





No other shipping company 
flies to more countries overseas 
than Federal Express. 

And nobody helps your ship- 
ment fly through overseas 
customs like Federal Express. 

After all, with the addition of 
Flying Tigers’ 40-years’ worth of 
international experience, 
nobody’s more accustomed to 
customs over there. 


© 1889 Federal Expres Corporation 


To the regulations. 

To the paperwork. 

To the people. 

So whether it’s knowing our 


way around siesta in Salamanca, 
or how to be diplomatic in Dubai, 


our local employees have the 
local know-how to rush your 
package through customs. 
And get it delivered with 
Federal’s customary speed. 





Because in international deliv- 
ery, getting it there is one thing. 
But getting it through is another. 

Federal Express—gets it done. 











An entire family of 
unique references! Sra Ds Ns 
Written and 
illustrated 
Just for young 
readers and writers. 


Ages 8-12 Ages 12 and Up 


SCOTT, FORESMAN THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
DICTIONARY SERIES 





Available at fine bookstores. Or call 1-800-447-5342. 
For a free brochure, write: 
Scott, Foresman yy 1900 East Lake Avenue, Rm. A-266 rp Glenview, IL 60025 
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DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 
MEDAL 


For service above and beyond 
the call of duty, we present the 
British Airways Staff. Whether 
in the air or on the ground, they 
leave a lasting impression by 
putting passengers first. So, 
come fly with us and see just 
how distinguished the British 


can be. 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 


The worlds favourite airline? 





NewMaximum: 


Obviously, the car cating up 
the road above is no ordinary 
Subaru. In fact, it’s a car designed 
to be like no other car. 

It’s the new Subaru Legacy. 
The largest, most pow erful Subaru 
ever built. 

And if you can look beyond 
its gracefully sculptured body 
design, you'll find a wealth of 
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engineering marvels. Perhaps none 
more impressive than its 16- valve 
horizontally opposed aluminum 
engine. An engine created for 
maximum acceleration and power. 
With minimum vibration and 
noise. An engine so rare its design 
can only be found on two other 
cars: Ferrari Testarossa and 


Of course, what good is tre- 
mendous power w ithout the ability 
to properly control it. Accordingly, 
the Legacy boasts such strong 
suits as a maximum stability sus- 
pension system, electronic auto- 
matic transmission for maximum 
efficiency, and standard 4-wheel 
disc brakes. 

Furtherm« ye, yOu can pur- 


Dealer 





chase a Legacy with road 

holding front wheel drive or 

the world’s most advanced 
computerized full time four wheel 
drive system. For the ultimate in 
traction control. 

As exhilarating as the Legacy 
is on the road, it’s equally impres- 
sive from within. Fact is, the 
Legacy takes all those cars that 


claim to be “space vehicles” to 
task. It not only provides more 
interior and trunk room than ever, 
it provides it in a remarkably luxu- 
rious setting. 

And starting at about 
$12,500,* the Legacy proves there 
is also strength in numbers. Rather 
reasonable ones at that. 

Finally, the Legacy continues 


Ol eeeniiaie ll 


in the Subaru tradition of reliable, 
durable cars. Which means it’s one 
new car that will help you avoid 
buying something else that comes in 
a new maximum strength: aspirins. 


Subaru Legacy 


From About $12,500 








YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


SIZES: 5-11 


WIDTHS: B-EEE 
FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS" including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 
a) aL 
ELEVATORS 0 
RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. TM90 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 








There's no substitute 
for Good Service 


TIME’s service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
journalism and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its readers receive 
the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call 


1-800-541-1000 


TIMES customer service 
representatives can help you to: 











1. Renew your Subscription Early so there will be 
no interruption in your service 






2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift subscriptions to your friends 
and relatives. 









» Change your Address (please notify us four 
weeks in advance} 






« Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties. 










OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 
33660-0001 














Letters 





“Atlantic City 
- isanightmare. 
It’s not fun; 
| it’s just 
plain sad.” 


Barbara T. Hollar, Alloway, N.J. 


Liye 





Whether Atlantic City’s casinos are 
good or bad is not the point [AMERICAN 
SCENE, Sept. 25]. Casino operations and re- 
sort hotels have provided thousands of jobs 
and poured into the city’s coffers millions 
of dollars that would otherwise not have 
been there. The idea that private business- 
es that move into economically depressed 
areas should become responsible for rede- 
velopment is a socialistic concept. Don’t 
moralize about the entrepreneurs who 
have developed the casinos. 

Tony A. Zarkos 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


I work in Atlantic City. The place is 
all you say and more. Drugs are every- 
where. The crime rate is high. Prostitu- 
tion is in plain view, day or night. You 
can’t walk the streets alone after dark. On 
the other hand, I have learned a lot froma 
career in the casino industry. This may 
sound cold, but I don’t feel sorry for peo- 
ple who come to this city, blow their life 
savings and end up seeking help at the 
Rescue Mission. The casinos need em- 
ployees. Let them work 

Debbie S. Kaspar 
Bridgeton, N.J 
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session that lasts less than an hour, The 
slot machines at Trump Castle cost much 
less: $40 provides two or three hours of 
play at a quarter machine and even more 
time if I am lucky enough to get one that 
takes nickels. I eat free with a coupon and 
sometimes see a show with another cou- 
pon. Whether I win or lose is incidental. 
Participating in the excitement of the ca- 


| sino transports me into a world of make- 





believe. I come home refreshed. I advise 
everyone who has problems to try Atlan- 
tic City therapy. It works! 
Marion Saltz 
Jericho, N.Y. 


Atlantic City is free enterprise at its 
worst. | am amazed by the crowds of peo- 
ple who flock to that haven of broken 
dreams and spend hours pulling the levers 
of mindless slot-machine games in pursuit 
ofa chance at winning a fortune. 

Milda K. Lietuyninkas 
Darien, Conn. 


The casinos may be showing a lack of 


A psychiatrist may charge $100 for a 





civic responsibility, but the residents of | 


Aulantic City shouldn’t just wait around to 
be pampered. They need to realize that if 
aid is to come, they must first begin to 
help themselves. Once the prospect of 
profit appears in deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods like the Inlet, the casinos will pro- 
pel economic progress in them. 
Steven Lavelle 
Levittown, N_Y. 


East German Exodus 


The thousands of East Germans 
stampeding across the border of Hungary 
in their frantic escape to West Germany 
(WORLD, Sept. 25] are not so much fleeing 
from Communism as running toward 
their long denied humanity. Communism 
has failed miserably because it is an ideol- 
ogy better suited to beehives and anthills 
than human societies. It is the uniqueness 
of the individual human mind, in both its 


| nobility and its ugliness, that takes us to 


the stars. As a former resident of a Com- 
munist country, I often wish reincarna- 
tion existed so that Karl Marx and Frie- 
drich Engels could return in the form of 
an ant and a bee, respectively. As human 
beings, they blew it. 

Ed Binder 

Montreal 


The fear the Communist leaders feel 
of being swallowed up by West Germany 
is really the dread of losing control—not a 
legitimate reason for a political philoso- 
phy to remain in power. 

Mark W. Brandt 
Palm Harbor, Fla 


I encourage Hungary to keep its bor- 
der open until the East German govern- 





ment can see that its policies are hurting 


Putting 
Macintosh 
to work. 


From the Apple” Macintosh IIx and IIcx** j 

to the Apple LaserWriter’ IINTX printers: We sell and install more 

so advanced is Macintosh computer tech- i 

nology that it practically demands an networks Nn the U.S. than any 

advanced support network to help business 

users make the most of it. other company bya factor 
That’s where ComputerLand* comes in. 

With more than 300 Apple-authorized of nearly 

centers, a spectrum of customized service 3 t i] ” 

plans, and special network training and 01. 

support facilities, ComputerLand is in a Al Andrus, 

unique position to help business. And the Senior 

Macintosh family — with its computational Vice-President 

muscle and ability to network and connect Sanviceand 

with other computers—is ideally suited for h 5 

today’s hybrid workplace. So drop by or upport 

call our ComputerLand store. Together, ComputerLand 

we'll put Macintosh to work for you. 


Computerland « 


Business to business. Person to person. 


oration, Apple, the Apple logo, LaserWriter and Macint ure registered trademarks of Apple Computer. In 
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When you deal with Transamerica, you're financial needs for more than 60 years. We 
dealing with a $28 billion company that’s been _ specialize in things like life and property & 
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lending and leasing. We don’t do everything, 
but we try to be the best at everything we do. 
Because we think that works best for you. THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOU? 
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SO NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel 
renowned for its own 
special European influence. 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager, Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


a 
Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans w» 
300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 


Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent or Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170, 


pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available 
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FOR ONLY $2.95 FIND OUT 
WHAT THE LAST 10 YEARS 


From the good. To the bad. To the 
“totally rad.” Now you can put the 
80's in perspective—and see why 
the decade made such a difference. 

PEOPLE's special new issue 
covers it all. The new heroes. The 
rising stars. The history-makers. 

ere’s even an exclusive 


interview with our former President. 
Plus a fascinating quiz that lets you 
test your knowledge of the 80's. 


On Sale Oct. 2nd. Don't miss it! 


That’s what we're all about. 








its own people. Recently I went back to 
the town in East Germany where I was 
born in 1958. Half the buildings are fall- 
ing down because residents cannot get the 
cement required to fix them. The average 
income is about $75 a month. People 
there can purchase more goods now than 
in 1958, but the necessities are still un- 
available. East Germans are a very indus- 
trious people. Unfortunately, g/asnost and 
perestroika are a long way off. 
Iris M. Batson 
Redding, Conn. 


It’s East Germany’s first free election, 
and people are voting with their feet. 

Erkki J. Ertola 

Helsinki 





Russian Minority 


Fifty years ago, Stalin’s armies occu- 
pied and forcibly incorporated into the 
Soviet Union the independent Republic 
of Estonia [WORLD, Sept. 25]. Since then, 
Estonians have had to endure brutal de- 
portation to Siberian labor camps, where 
many died, and an influx of Russian la- 
borers in numbers that threaten to render 
Estonians a minority in their own land. 
But when the Estonians are finally given a 
chance to express their anger and de- 
mand a restoration of what is rightfully 


| theirs, the Russians wail about discrimi- 


nation and the deprivation of their 
“rights.” What gall! 

Raivo A. Balciunas 

Chicago 


Civil Rights and Drugs 
President Bush’s antidrug strategy 
may jeopardize the constitutional rights of 
citizens [NATION, Sept. 18]. It is perhaps 
noble that many are willing to give up 
freedoms to stop illegal drugs. People 
seem to assume that less personal freedom 
equals less drug abuse. There has been a 
strong emphasis on combating drug usage 
inside federal prisons for a long time. Ev- 
eryone is subjected to frequent quarters 
searches, pat-downs, urine analyses, and 
strip searches after visits. These measures 
appear to me to be largely ineffective. If 
the Government cannot stop people from 
using drugs in a few fenced-off acres over 
which it has total control, why should 
Americans forfeit any of their traditional 
civil rights in the hope of reducing the 

drug problem? 

Dane Cockrell, Inmate No. 14949-080 
Federal Correctional Institution 
El Reno, Okla. 





Correction 

In an article on the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, “Sam 
Pierce’s ‘Turkey Farm’ ” [NATION, Sept. 
18], we mistakenly reported that Secre- 
tary Pierce’s executive assistant, Deborah 
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60,000 horsepower: 


Fasten your seat belt. 
Only one airline performs like this. 
From small towns to big cities coast to coast. 
And in twelve foreign lands 
Withmore service across the U.S. and across the Pacific 
Powered by 60,000 United professionals 
Dedicated to the simple premise: 
When you work the hardest, you usually win the race 


Come fly the friendly skies 





Gore Dean, used his autopen to approve a © The American Tobacco Co. 1989 
$225,000 HUD grant to Des Moines. Dean 
did not use the autopen on that occasion 
Also, she has testified that she never used | 


it without Pierce’s authorization 
Barney Frank's Problems ob Faye ; 
Democrat or Republican, homosex- 


ual or heterosexual, Representative Bar- 
ney Frank acted wrongly [ NATION, Sept fy, e al re) al 
25). Stop making him the victim. He 


knew exactly what he was doing when he e ®e 
paid male prostitute Steve Gobie $80. I 
certainly cannot respect Frank or take 4 ‘e)eel bert ier 
him seriously. Let’s hope the people of 
Massachusetts can’t either 
Bonnie Castillo 
Fort Myers, Fla | 
> 


It is interesting that you referred to Lowest 
Senator Edward Brooke's divorce pro- 


ceedings and 1978 re-election defeat in tar. we i ya 

your story on Representative Frank. I (1 ) ; s ‘ : ~ 

served as Brooke's press secretary during mg. owest 

that period. His divorce was particularly nicotine. 

nasty, and the resulting publicity hurt his 

re-election campaign. While others were (0.1 mg.) 

distancing themselves from Brooke, 

Frank was supportive and urged that he 

be judged on his record. I can only hope 

that Representative Frank is accorded 3. 

the kind of compassion and understand- : “Th > t t > 

ing he sought for my old boss nm e rs Re) e 
Robert E. Waite Jr ; ir 

Ipswich, Mass 


Gourmet to Go 


Your report on how fancy restaurants 
are delivering gourmet food to the couch- 
bound rich [FOoD, Sept. 18] reminds me 
of a comment attributed to party giver 
Elsa Maxwell: “If you owe a bore a din- 
ner, send it to him.” 


Carol E. Schilp 
Albany 


In Reference to | 
The Talmud | 


In our story “My Lunch with Felix” 
[Nation, Sept. 4], we wrote of suspected | 
spy Felix Bloch’'s “Talmudic refusal to 
deny everything.” Nine readers have 
complained that this wording amounted 
to a subtle reminder of Bloch’s Jewish 
heritage. What we intended to convey, in 
a secular sense, was a pondering and 
complex tradition of philosophical 
thought. We regret that any readers 
were offended by this usage. 


ft packs: 


i king $0 


oft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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| 7,000 Character Memory 

[7] 24 Character Display 

[J Insert 

[Z] Spell-Right” 50,000 Word 
Electronic Dictionary 

[7] Full-Line Correction 

Y Correcting Cassette 

Y Right Ribbon System” 

i] WordFind* 

i] List 

[7] WordEraser” 


Today’s assignment is quite simple. And quite 
rewarding, Just study the remarkable features of the 
Smith Corona SD 750 and compare them with 
other typewriters. 

After all, how many comparably priced type- 
writers give you word processing capabilities like 
Display and Memory, so you can edit, revise and 
make your work letter-perfect. And try and find the 
Spell-Right” 50,000 word Electronic Dictionary 


For more information on this product, write to Smith € 


efore you buya 
ays to doyour 





ewriter 
Komework. 


Y Auto Center/Return 
[7] Relocate 

[7] Auto Underscore 

[7] End of Page Warning 
[J] Dual Pitch 

Y Bi-Directional Print 
| Stop Codes 

[4] Memory Battery Back-Up 
[7] Bold Print 

[7] Forward/Reverse Index 
[7] Auto Half-Space 


or the exclusive fumble-free Correcting Cassette on 
anything but a Smith Corona typewriter. 

Though we’ve packed all these features into a 
portable that weighs under 14 pounds, we've been 
able to keep the cost equally lightweight. 

The versatile Smith Corona SD 750. It makes 





buying atypewriter = 
the easiest assignment alll = 
you'll ever have. BROWS TECHNOLOGY 


orona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 


or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, ntario, Canada M1B 1Y4 

















BY JOSEPH J. KANE 


American Ideas 


Shock Incarceration 





A Dose of Discipline for 
First Offenders 


Paramilitary treatment humiliates young 
criminals—but does it work ? 











Time was when 
what used to be 
called juvenile delinquents were offered a 
stark choice: join the service or go tojail. A 
dose of military discipline was supposed to 
makea man out ofa boy and set him on the 
path to respectable citizenship. But the all- 
volunteer armed forces eliminated that 
option for what are now called youthful 





Boot-camp inmates learn to march to a different tune and to say “Yessir” when spoken to 
SERENE 2 SF ESSERE UR 


“You've got a problem with me. | am a certified 
psycho. I hate this job, and I hate you. 
I got too much responsibility for a psycho.” 





offenders. In a growing number of states, 
however, the purported benefits of para- 
military discipline are being showered on 
young criminals through programs known 
as “shock incarceration.” 

Nine states have such programs, 
and 30 more are considering them. 
They have also become a key idea in 
drug czar William Bennett’s war on il- 
licit substances. Usually the programs 
fence off parts of state prisons into 
“boot camps,” where 17-to-25-year-old 


first offenders convicted of drug or 
property crimes are held for three to six 
months. Between head shaving, close- 
order drills and _ servile work, 
the youthful felons are screamed and hol- 
lered at by correctional officers skilled in 
the art of humiliation. They are com- 
pelled to rise at dawn, eat meals in silence, 
speak only when spoken to (“‘Sir, yessir’’). 


SIMHOATIG 








The hope is that the rough treatment they 
experience will produce a permanent 
“change of attitude” that will survive after | 
the inmates are released. 

A typical boot camp is the Al Burruss 
Correctional Training Center in Forsyth, 
Ga., where 150 inmates are housed in 
two-level, spartan, modern facilities. A 
scene one recent morning: correctional 
officer Eddie Cash greets burglar Robert 
Parker and three other new inmates with 
a stream of profane abuse. | 
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“Let's get something straight right 
now, chumps. Anything you do in the 
next 90 days must go through me,” 
shouts Cash, from a distance of no more 
than four inches from Parker's ear. “I 
am God around here, and I am going to 
see to it that none of you ever gets out of 
here. You've got a problem with me. I 
am a certified psycho. I hate this job, 
and I hate you. I got too much responsi- 
bility for a psycho.” The tirade contin- 
ues. “You're in here for burglary,” he 
shrieks at Parker. “You are stupid, you 
know that? I wish it had been my house. 
You'd be pushing daisies right now. You 
don’t want to tick me off ‘cause I'll 
snatch your head off and shove it down 
your throat.” 

By now Cash is soaking with sweat 
and stomping the floor. His neck veins are 
popping and his eyes are bulging as he 
works his way from inmate to inmate, de- 
livering a series of blistering, nose-to-nose 
tongue-lashings. At the end of Cash’s 45- | 
minute outburst, the frightened inmates 
run right out of their shoes into a dressing 
room—and another bout of humiliation. 
As if on cue, an aide shows up with elec- 
tric clippers and shaves the young men’s 
heads. The inmates then strip naked, and 
an assistant sprays them with delousing 
fluid. All the while, Cash keeps up his 
string of personal insults. 

The new inmates soon become im- 
mersed in the boot-camp routine. The day 
begins at 5 a.m., when correctional officer 
Robert Richards mashes down on a bank 
of toggle switches, unlocking the cell 
doors. “On line, on line, let’s go!” he 
shouts, as bleary-eyed inmates appear at 
attention in the doorways. Then there is 
cell clean-up, a shower and marching off 
to breakfast. Any inmate who deviates 
even slightly from the prescribed regimen- 
tation is ordered to drop to the ground and 
“give me 50°—meaning 50 push-ups. 

The remainder of the day is filled with 
menial labor: whacking weeds, swabbing 
floors, painting walls, marching in forma- 
tion. As they half-step, an officer asks, 
“What is the word for the day?” The pla- 
toon answers, “Self-discipline. We like it. 
We love it. We want more of it, sir!” At 
10 p.m., it is lights out. 

“We really don’t want to show them 
any respect,” says Cash as one platoon 
trudges by. “Why should we? They are 
criminals. Most dropped out of the tenth 
grade. They come to us and then go back 
to their old environment. The inmate will 
be in that environment longer than he 
will be with us. This program is definitely 
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There’s one news analysis program considered “can’t miss” by Washington officials. 


The McLaughlin Group. 


Among its chief assets are the wit and intellect of John McLaughlin, Eleanor Clift, 
Fred Barnes, Morton Kondracke, Pat Buchanan and Jack Germond. 

They provide insightful, often prescient, political commentary on the most up-to- 
the-minute developments. Often with heated exchan: 

So tune in to The McLaughlin Group. It’s comprehensive, contentious and... 


contagious. 
Made possible by a grant from GE. 


THE McLAUGHLIN GROUP 


Check your local listing for station and time. 
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Traveling on international business often means visiting more than one destination, 
and convenient flight scheduling is important to get the most out of available meeting 
time. Kuwait Airways is the expert on travel to the Gulf with the fastest and most 
convenient flights to Kuwait from New York and great onward connections. We also 
serve more cities in Europe with direct flights to Kuwait so that we can help you plan 
your itinerary easily and conveniently from anywhere in the U.S. and Canada. In Oasis 
Class you can relax in a big, wide seat with a foot rest that folds up for extra leg room. 
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from a trolley. Our first class service is renowned the world over. 
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worth having unless I see a better way. It 
is better than warehousing them and 
teaching them to be better criminals.” 
The big question is, Does any of this 
work? In Georgia, where boot camps 
were invented in 1983, boosters claim that 
it costs only $3,400 to house and revamp 
one inmate in 90 days, in contrast to the 


| $15,000 annual bill for housing a prisoner 


in the state penitentiary. Boot camps pro- 
vide one unquestioned benefit: they get 
the youthful offenders off the street and 
give them a taste of the debasement of 
prison life while offering them a startling 
“one last chance” to straighten out. 


ut in Georgia, experts say 35% of 

boot-camp graduates are back in 
prison within three years, roughly the 
same rate as for those paroled from the 
general prison population. Blitzing young 
people into acceptable behavior through 
terror has been tried before and has failed. 
Ohio experimented with “shock proba- 
tion” in 1965, sentencing first offenders to 
the penitentiary for 90 days. The disas- 
trous results were indolence, sodomy and | 
violence. Prisoners at the East Jersey | 
State Prison in Rahway played real-life 
roles in which they confronted juvenile of- 
fenders on probation to demonstrate the 
violence behind the walls. Subsequent 


| studies by Rutgers University showed 


that the 1978 film Scared Straight fright- 
ened the lesser punks into proper living, 
but the more sophisticated toughs came to 
view the inmates as role models. 

The inherent fault with such scare 
tactics, says David C. Evans, Georgia’s 
commissioner of corrections, is expecting 
too much from them. Says he: “Too many 
middle-class whites see it as the answer, a 
panacea.” But with minimal counseling 
or after-shock guidance, the boot-camp 
experience “is just a car wash for crimi- 
nals who are supposed to be cleansed for 
life,” says Pat Gilliard, executive director 
of the Clearinghouse on Georgia Prisons 
and Jails. Edward J. Loughran, commis- 
sioner of the department of youth services 
in Massachusetts, dismisses the whole 
idea of shock therapy because “you can- 
not undo 15 to 17 years of a life of abuse 
by barking into a kid’s face and having 
him do push-ups.” 

Drug czar Bennett agrees with those 
correctional officers who believe shock in- 


| carceration is no cure-all for street crime, 


though it can help “build character.” It 
seems to have the most effect on nonvio- 
lent young men for whom crime has not 
become a hardened way of life. The pro- 
gram appears to work best for youngsters 
who might have been helped just as much 
by a resolute kick in the pants and some 
productive community service and victim 
reparation. Perhaps that is a more realis- 
tic way of coping with the burgeoning 
problem of youthful crime. 2 
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We understand every time our agent talks to you, 
Our Agents Are our reputation is on the line. That’s why we choose 
= only those agents who will give you complete 
the Best In answers to your important questions. Our agents are 
backed up by the best claims adjusters in the industry 
giving you prompt claims service without red tape 


the Business and excessive delays. It’s our way to guarantee your 


claims are settled quickly and your check is delivered 


9 
Here’s Why That promptly 
M Admittedly, it may take a while to get used to being 
Should atter to You treated so well. But, it won’t take you long to figure 
Of more than forty-seven thousand insurance agents out our agents aren’t part of the crowd. 


in the United States, fewer than nine hundred If you would like to know more about the insurance 
represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. We company with the best agents in the business, why 
believe our agents are among the best in the business not call one of them. Chances are you'll recognize 
in terms of knowledge, experience and commitment the face. 

to service. 


We’ve discovered the best agents are those who are pin >) 
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as committed to their communities as they are to i _ 

their work. We’ve learned the best insurance The Cincinnati INCINN A 
salesmen are also the best Boy Scout leaders, Junior Insurance Company C COMPANIES TT 
Achievement advisors and PTA Presidents. P.O. Box 145496 INSURANCE 
It’s not just civic responsibility. It’s doing business (318) 870-2000 bo 45250-5496 


the right way. 


The Cincinnati insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
1989-The Cincinnati Insurance Company 


Good business is stability. Our agents have invested 
their lives in their companies. When you buy a 
policy from them, chances are you’ll be putting your 
trust in an agency generations old. Good 
business is being there tomorrow. 

















Being the best is setting your own 
standards. It means getting you 
through the tough times. It’s being 
there fast when catastrophe strikes. 


It’s comforting to know our agents are 
there when life is good; to help you 
plan for a secure future; to make the 
most out of every insurance 

dollar you spend. Being the 
best is knowing the 
perfect policy when 
the workforce 


increases 

by one oa —xecutive 
hundred or »rehens 
your family k a Poli 


grows by one. 











EXON How well does your car run? 
eum [oes it hesitate? Knock? Run rough? Or 
need more power? 

If so, the answer may be 
simpler than you think. 

You see, as today’s engines 
have grown more and more 
sophisticated, gasoline quality 
has become more and more 
important. 

That’s why, at Exxon, we've 
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THINK OF IT AS THE 
YOU ADD AFTER 


put in over a million miles on the test track, devel- 
oping a gasoline that is meticulously engineered for 


today’s precision engines 

With Exxon 93 Supreme, 
you'll find all the octane 
you need to help prevent 
knocks and pings, stop run- 
on and provide a smooth, 
continuous flow of power 
for virtually any car on the 
road today. 





RFORMANCE OPTION 
OU BUY THE CAR. 


And in all our unleaded grades, you'll also get 50,000 tough taxi miles—not even on 93 Supreme, but 
the unsurpassed cleaning power of our advanced on our regular unleaded—and still looks brand new! 
formula XCL-12" Because in today’s precision engines, So if you'd like to improve the performance of 
it’s just as important for a gasoline to keep your fuel —_your car, stop at your local Exxon station and try a tank- 
intake system clean as it is to provide power. ful of “precision equipment for precision engines.” 

Let's look at the results of a recent 50,000 mile Then-—just turn the key 
taxi test. Pictured at left you see three valves. 

The first is brand new. The one in the middle i 
ran on a gasoline identical to ours but without our EXXON 93 SU PREME 
additive package —the valve is heavily crusted with . 


deposit build-up. Finally, the valve on the right ran Precision equipment for precision engines. 














Theres a thin line 

between ae ocd 
and being the best. 

ChevroletS crossed it — 
more than anyone. | 


THE | 


OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
Bi TODAY'S CHEVROLET 


We're proud to say we see more checkered flags wave in victory 
than anyone on the American track. Nobody has won more major cups, medals, 
ribbons and racing championships during the last three decades than 
Chevrolet. And what we learn getting to the finish line, we apply on the assembly 
fe] line. So you benefit from our winning achievements in every new Chevy. 
Now you know why nobody can offer you all Chevrolet does. 
ag Because nobody's winning like The Heartbeat of America. 
Ma 


hevrolet and the Chevrolet emblem are registered trademarks and Chevy ts a trademark of the GM ( orp 
evs get it together,..buckle up. ° 1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 








From the Publisher 


Ss ince ancient times, human be- tes 
ings have been fascinated by x 
elephants. From the powerful wool- 
ly mammoths that dominate pre 
historic cave paintings to the soulful 
Babar of children’s stories 
partisans of the order Proboscidea 
have captivated us with their gen- 
and awed us with their 
strength. Unfortunately for the ele- 
phant, however, the world’s affec- 
tion for ivory is almost as ancient 
and as great. Today the voracious 
appetite for the tusks of African ele- 
phants—particularly in the Far 
East—threatens to eradicate this 
noble species. TIME correspondent 
Ted Gup chronicles the danger in 
this week’s cover story on the ivory trail 

An investigative reporter who covered the Iran-contra and 
Pentagon procurement scandals, ¢ iup logged 35,000 miles in ten 


these 


tleness 





weeks traveling around the globe. He began toward the end of 


the ivory trail, in Tokyo and Hong Kong, where more than 400 
tons of ivory were imported last year Visiting warehouses 
where tusks were stacked to the ceiling, “I got to see the ivory 
the way the Far East sees ivory—divorced from the animal and 
remote from the killing,” Gup says. ‘Most of the consumers are 
so far from the source that they cannot imagine its origin in axes 





Gup talking with members of Tsavo’s antipoaching unit 


Consumers of ivory cannot imagine 
its origin in axes and blood 


and blood. As I went back toward 
Africa, the horror hit me 
Accompanied by photographer 
William Campbell, Gup saw his 
first elephant in the wild in Kenya's 
Tsavo National Park. “We were ly- 
ing on our bellies near a water hole 
waiting, when suddenly there they 
were—a herd of seven elephants 
The 
little ones were frolicking and gam 
boling about, some of them locking 
their tusks and pressing their heads 
against each other in a kind of re- 
verse tug-of-war. A pretty good-size 


approaching the water hole 





His ears flared in 
alarm, and he looked very menac 
ing.” Gup and Campbell tensed 
but the bull did not charge them 

Gup says he was won over by the animals. “I wish the whole 


bull noticed us 


world could see the elephants the way I saw them,” Gup says 
“Then they would understand that ivory is not jade; it’s not a 
mineral. It’s the product of a magnificent animal that has suf. 
fered tremendously so that people can wear something gleam- 
ing around their necks. ’ 


Chit L. Mb, 























FOREIGN OIL: IT’S A SNAP 


It would be all too easy to meet 
our increasing electricit de- 
mand with foreign oil. seme 
ever, we already import nearly 
50 percent of all the oil we use, 
an excessive dependence that 
could trap us again. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of oil, to generate 
electricity, the less we have to 
rely on Siete oil. Our 112 nu- 
clear electric plants already have 


cut foreign oil dependence by 
4 billion barrels since the oil 
embargo of 1973, saving us 
more than $115 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

We can help America avoid the 
foreign oil trap and maintain 
our energy independence by 


relying more on our own fe- 
sources, like nuclear energy. 
For a free booklet on nuclear 


energy, write to 
the U.S. Council 
for Energy Aware- i 


ness, PO. Box 

66103, Dept. Nice 
BTOL Washing _ “=a 
ton, D.C. 20035. 


US. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 








Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 








DANNY ELFMAN: BATMAN 
MOTION PICTURE SCORE 
| (Warner Bros.); PRINCE: 
BATMAN MOTION PICTURE 
SOUNDTRACK (Warner 
Bros.). Two Batman albums? 
If this seems like Cowled Cru- 
sader overkill, be advised that 
these records bear absolutely 
no resemblance to each other: 
Prince’s Batman is a phantas- 
| magorical reinterpretation of 
the movie; Elfman’s score is 
| the film’s actual symphonic 
underpinning. 

The Prince material is, 
well, batty. Several of his songs 
appear in the film, but Prince 
uses the album to retell the sto- 
ry and recast himself as the 
Dark Knight's alter ego. If that 
seems weird, no one seems 
bothered. The Batman sound 
track hit No. 1 on the Billboard 
chart, and contains some of 
Prince’s wildest and most soul- 
ful work since Purple Rain. 

Elfman’s score not only 
matches Prince’s but surpasses 
his with its dark chords and 
swooping orchestral romanti- 
cism. Elfman’s Batman sets a 
new standard for film scores. 
Only a superhero could do 
better. 








JOHNNY HANDSOME. A rarity 
among crime thrillers, this film 
is as intelligent as it is well made. 
A supposedly reformed under- 
world character (Mickey 
Rourke) plots an elegant caper 
against some double-crossing 
crooks, under the eye of a savvy, 
cynical cop (Morgan Freeman). 











CRITICS’ VOICES 


: 


50th ANNIVERSARY COLLECTION (Blue Note). 
JAZZ MASTERPIECES (Columbia). 
A digital swingfest! Two of the foremost chroni- 


clers of American jazz have opened their vaults 
to bring some of the most outstanding performances of the 
past six decades to a new generation of listeners—as well as 
to older fans who never heard the originals sound so good. 
Blue Note’s five-volume anthology samples the works of 
such greats as Sidney Bechet, Thelonious Monk, John Col- 
trane, Miles Davis and Herbie Hancock. Columbia’s offer- 
ing, the latest release in its three-year-old jazz reissue series, 
features historic albums by Louis Armstrong, Dave Brubeck, 
Eddie Condon, Benny Goodman and Roy Eldridge. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. On 

a next-to-nothing budget, 

this criminally pleasurable 
panorama depicts a teeming 
gallery of Italians in postwar 
London, Funny, ambitious and 
a mite too long, Queen of 
Hearts \aces pearls on a 
shoestring. 


IN COUNTRY. A Vict Nam vet 
(Bruce Willis) reconciles him- 
self to his niece (radiant Emily 
Lloyd) and his country. Sounds 
like your basic TV movie, sunk 
by noble intentions. But here 
well meaning translates into 
well done. 


ORPHEUS DESCENDING. In 
this gothic erstwhile flop by 
Tennessee Williams, brilliant- 
ly reconsidered by director 
Peter Hall, Vanessa Redgrave 
returns to Broadway for the 
first time in twelve years 

and proves herself to be the 
greatest actress in the 
English-speaking world. 





SOUTHERN CROSS. Play- 
wright Jon Klein uses charac- 
ters as diverse as General Sher- 
man, Elvis and Martin Luther 
King Jr. to evoke the sweep of 


a region’s history in this epic 
world premiere by Atlanta’s 
Alliance Theater. 





THE BELLAROSA CONNEC- 
TION by Saul Bellow (Penguin; 
$6.95). The Nobel laureate’s 
second appearance of the year 
in a paperback original, this 
absorbing novella once again 
retails the dislocations— 
wrenching, comic or both—of 
being Jewish in America. 


THE REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE 
(Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity presses; $19.95; $21.95 
with Apocrypha). What? An- 
other Bible? This mostly felici- 
tous British rendition updates 
the New English Bible of 1970, 
shedding thees and thous and 
many male nouns and pro- 
nouns. More important, some 
quirky Old Testament read- 
ings from the 1970s have gone 
to Sheol now that the tradition- 
al Hebrew text is back in 


| scholarly fashion. 


POODLE SPRINGS by Ray- 
mond Chandler and Robert B. 
Parker (Putnam; $18.95). After 
30 years of big sleep in the 
Chandler literary estate, a 
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| newscast. 








barely started Philip Marlowe 
novel is successfully completed 
by one of the mystery master’s | 
best imitators. 





AND A NIGHTINGALE SANG 
(PBS, Oct. 15,9 p.m. on 

most stations), Joan Plowright 
plays the matriarch ofa 
working-class British family 
during World War II in this 
adaptation of C.P. Taylor’s 
play, which launches a new 
season for Masterpiece 
Theater. 


THE WORLD TODAY (CNN, 
debuting Oct. 16,6 p.m. EDT). | 
Ted Turner’s 24-hour news 
channel made its reputation by 
being around when the net- 
works weren't. But now it 
tackles Rather, Jennings and 
Brokaw on their own turf, with 
a new hourlong evening 


ROXANNE: THE PRIZE PULIT- 
ZER (NBC, Oct. 16,9 p.m. EDT). 
The sensational divorce trial is 
the jumping-off point for this 
TV-movie look at life-styles of 
the rich and salacious. 


FRANS HALS, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington. 
The great 17th century Dutch 
portraitist’s bravura brush- 
work and piercing insight 
still bring figures to startling 
life. Incredibly, this is the first 
major show devoted to him 
outside the Netherlands. 
Through Dec. 31. 
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The Yanquis 
Stayed Hom 


Did the U.S. fumble its best chance against 
Noriega—or avoid an ill-planned blunder? 








BY JILL SMOLOWE 


bout the timetable, at least, 
there were few arguments: at 
8 a.m. last Tuesday, a line of 
jeeps and canvas-covered mili 
tary trucks roared up Avenue A In Pana- 
ma City and disgorged armed troops at 
the headquarters of the Panama Defense 
Forces. The soldiers joined 200 others sta- 
tioned there, and gunfire soon erupted in 
side and outside the building. Within 90 
minutes, the rebels had seized the Coman- 
dancia, as it is known locally, and trapped 
Panamanian strongman Manuel Antonio 
Noriega in a small part of the compound 
At 11:30, the insurgents issued a state- 
ment on national radio proclaiming their 
coup a success 
But the sounds of battle soon erupted 
again, this time mortar and grenade ex- 
plosions and gunfire from forces loyal to 
Noriega. The firefight claimed the lives 
of ten rebels and wounded 18 loyalist 
troops and five civilians. By 2 that after- 
noon, Noriega’s supporters were round- 
ing up the last of the rebels. It was all 
over but the pompous pronouncements 
in Panama—and the recriminations tn 
Washington 

For more than two years, the U.S 
Government has encouraged the Pana 
manian military to overthrow its corrupt 
commander and turn him over to Ameri 
can authorities to stand trial on drug 
charges. Last week, after a group of rebel- 
lious officers actually had Noriega under 
their guns, debate raged in Washington 
about whether the characteristically cau- 
tious Bush Administration could have 
and should have—done more to help the 
coup’s leaders. Senators, senior officials 
and military officers alike wondered: Had 
the U.S. fumbled its best opportunity to 
seize Noriega? Or had it sidestepped a 
diplomatically dangerous and probably 
ineffective intervention? 

Bush and his deputies replied, with 
considerable justification, that it would 
have been irresponsible to implicate the 
US. fully in a fuzzy coup scheme that 
would have riled much of Latin America 
Still. their tangled and tentative reaction 
to the uprising raised disturbing questions 
about the Administration’s ability to re 
spond to a crisis. In the three days leading 
up to and during the coup, the U.S. was 
hobbled by a breakdown of communica- 
tions, a distressing lack of reliable intelli- 
gence and an obvious dearth of contin- 
gency plans should the call for a revolt 
against Noriega finally be answered 

At the least, the Administration was 
caught in embarrassing contradictions 
about its role. Two hours after the coup 
collapsed, Noriega offered his version of 
events. “This is part of the continuing ag 
gression and penetration of the P.D.F. by 
For all his fist waving, Noriega could hardly 
feel reassured by the week's events 





As fighting broke out at P.D.F. headquarters, U.S. troops moved into positions in the Canal area 


the US.,” he charged on national televi- 
sion. As evidence, the general’s supporters 
pointed to U.S. Army helicopters that 
passed close to the Comandancia during 
the fighting and the hundreds of troops 
who were deployed, within areas under 
US. jurisdiction, in positions blocking 
two of the roads leading into the city. 
That forced Noriega’s allies to use alter- 
nate routes to transport loyal units from 
the élite Battalion 2000 to the fighting. 

At first, the U.S. retorted that its lim- 
ited maneuvers were intended only to 
safeguard American lives and property, 
as permitted under the Panama Canal 
treaties. “There were rumors around that 
this was some sort of an American opera- 
tion,” President Bush said on Tuesday. “I 
can tell you that is not true.” Two days 
later senior officials acknowledged that 
they had acted at the request of the rebels. 

Bush’s deputies had difficulty answer- 
ing congressional questions 
concerning what they knew 
about the attempted coup, 
when they knew it, and why 
they opted for such a muted 
| response. White House chief 
of staff John Sununu ordered 
an investigation of the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of 
the failed coup, as did two 
congressional committees. 
Conceded a senior White 
House official: “You could 
make a good case that we 
had something of an intelli- 
gence failure.” Said another: 
“There’s no excuse. We've 
had a big presence in Pana- 
ma and close ties with its 
military for a long time.” 

The first intimations of a 
plot came on Sunday, when 





leader of the failed attempt, told U.S. offi- 
cials in Panama that an uprising was im- 
minent. The news was surprising, since 
Giroldi was a Noriega loyalist who played 
a key role in quelling the previous military 
revolt in March 1988. “Giroldi’s a bas- 
tard, a sort of mini-Noriega,” says a Pen- 
tagon official. “Warning signs went up. 
We feared a Noriega trap.” Fueling that 
suspicion was the fact that two principal 
U.S. players—General Colin Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
General Maxwell Thurman, chief of the 
U.S. Southern Command in Panama 
had taken up their posts just that week- 
end. The timing of the coup seemed calcu- 
lated to take advantage of their greenness. 
Discussion went up the line to the 
President’s top advisers. By Sunday night, 
according to a senior Defense Depart- 
ment official, “the basic conclusion was 
that if [Giroldi] was going to do it, he 





After the shoot-out, workers patch bullet holes in the P.D.F. headquarters 
Major Moisés Giroldi Vera, A plot too helter-skelter to coax the U.S. into precipitate action 





would have to do it largely alone.” At 
2:30 a.m. Monday, Powell was awakened 
by a phone call from a U.S. military offi- 
cer in Panama. The rebel soldiers, Powell 
was told, wanted Southcom to assist the 
uprising by blocking two access roads 
near Fort Amador and the Bridge of the 
Americas, but otherwise wanted no U.S 
involvement that might discredit them 
Through Monday, as they waited in vain 
for news of Giroldi’s move, Bush and his 
aides decided that if a coup were mount- 
ed, they would honor the blockade 
request 

When Thurman called Tuesday 
morning to say fighting had broken out, 
Powell promptly asked, “Where's Norie- 
ga?” That seemingly obvious question 
produced a host of answers that further 
muddied events. The roadblocks were or- 
dered and the 12,000 troops attached to 
the U.S, Southern Command were put on 
_ Delta alert, a battle-ready 
» Status that calls for Ameri- 
can forces to secure U.S. fa- 
cilities. At about 11:45 p.m 
5 two rebel lieutenants ap- 
> peared at the gate of Fort 
., Clayton, the main U.S 
3 Army base in the canal zone, 
and were ushered into an of- 
fice to meet with Southcom’s 
deputy commander, Army 
South Brigadier General 
Mark Cisneros. The rebels 
insisted they were holding 
Noriega 

For reasons that are still 
unclear, Bush was not told of 
this for almost an hour. At 
that point, Washington 
passed word to the rebel offi- 
cers that the U.S. “was pre- 
pared to lift this burden from 
their hands.” The rebels re- 
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fused. “They were clearly 
not of a mind to turn [No- 
riega] over to us,” Defense 
Secretary Richard Cheney 
said later. “They were not 
willing to have him extra- 
dited to the U.S.” Soon af- 
ter, word arrived in Wash- 
ington that the coup 
attempt had collapsed. 
The rebels’ refusal to 
turn over Noriega was re- 
layed via military channels 
to the White House. But 
the Administration claims 
that the same communica- 
tion, dispatched to the U.S. 
embassy in Panama City 
and on to the State Depart- 
ment and CIA, was garbled 
in transmission. According 
toa senior White House of- 
ficial, the message should 
have read the rebels 
“won't” turn over Noriega 
but instead stated the re- 
bels “want” to surrender 


| him. This mistaken communication | 
quickly made its way to Capitol Hill, 
where Congressmen lined up to denounce 
the Administration for passing up such a 


prime opportunity. 


If the rebels held Noriega for as long 








Rebel troops move to assault Noriega’s military headquarters 








ll 


insists he was not armed. 
“My pistol, my machine 
gun is the righteousness of 
my resistance to U.S. inter- 
ference,” he told Spanish 
TV. Less grandiose ac- 
counts from P.D.F. head- 
quarters say the general 
was actually never placed 
under arrest but was 
trapped inside his offices, 
protected only by two 
bodyguards with subma- 
chine guns. 

Noriega’s opponents 
claim that the dictator se- 
cured his release by radio- 
ing orders to aides to take 
hostage the families of the 
coup leaders. Another ver- 
sion, circulated by sources 
close to Noriega, had the 
dictator holding off his at- 
tackers until he was confi- 
dent that loyalist troops 


4ay—viouvns 





“We had something of an intelligence failure.” 


as four hours, as U.S. and Panamanian of- 
ficials claim, why did they not take him at 
gunpoint from the compound or perhaps 
even kill him? Instead, they let him go un- 
der circumstances that seem macabre by 
all accounts of what happened. Noriega 


had surrounded the build- 

ing. Then he confronted 

Giroldi and barked, “To be a commander, 

you have to have balls. You don’t have 

balls.” By that account, Giroldi surren- 
dered and was killed soon afterward. 

The weakness of the rebels’ resolve 

underscored the limited nature of their 
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If Southcom Had Acted 


f George Bush had ordered American forces 
to prevent Panamanian soldiers from reach- 
ing the headquarters where Manuel Noriega 
was bottled up, the U.S. surely had the military 
muscle to do the job. The 12,000 U.S. combat 
troops under the Southern Command far out- 
strip the 6,000-man Panama Defense Forces 
in both training and hardware. But civilian 
and military casualties would have been high, 
if only because the vital military installations 
are situated in downtown Panama City. As a 
Marine officer pointed out, “Even an M-1 rifle 
can kill a lot of people in a crowd.” 
Washington says the rebels requested only 
that U.S. forces prevent two units of about 200 
men with light infantry weapons from reach- 
ing Noriega at his headquarters. The Ameri- 
cans at Fort Amador obstructed the move- 
ment of the P.D.F. 5th Infantry Company, which shares the 
Amador base. American units from Howard Air Force base 
were positioned to block the nearby Bridge of the Americas 
over the canal to prevent the arrival of the P.D.F. 7th Infantry 
Company from its base some 60 miles southwest of the capi- 
tal. In neither case were US. forces challenged. 
Panamanian rebel commander Moisés Giroldi appar- 
ently ignored the even greater threat from Battalion 2000, 
based near the airport 15 miles east of Noriega’s head- 








Noriega’s militiamen 


% quarters. This group of 800 officers and men 
& has 90% of the P.D.F.’s firepower—including 
120-mm mortars, rocket launchers and ar- 
mored personnel carriers—and many of its 
troops are Cuban-trained. Ultimately, it was 
units from Battalion 2000 that retook the 
headquarters and freed Noriega. 

No one can say for certain how well these 
soldiers might have fought markedly superior 
U.S. Army and Marine forces backed by heli- 
copter gunships and operating from several 
scattered bases. Macho U.S. officers insist the 
beer-bellied P.D.F. regulars would not have 
dared to challenge them. Skeptics argue that 
the limited holding operation the rebels asked 
for would probably have failed and that U.S. 
forces would have been forced into a much 
bloodier fight. 

Even deadlier would have been any American attempt 
to seize Noriega when the coup leaders refused to turn him 
over, which would have pitted U.S. troops against not only 
the pro-Noriega forces but the rebels as well. Moreover, 
some units of the Dignidad paramilitary forces and the Do- 
berman riot-control units, though badly trained and disci- 
plined, might have resorted to subsequent guerrilla warfare. 
That would endanger not just American troops but also the 
50,000 US. civilians living in Panama. aw 
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| his co-conspirators alerted Washington | tration’s prudent response was in keeping anti-interventionist sentiments in Nicara- 







































goals. Although the revolt involved high- | closest and most trusted associates: Colo- 
level military officials close to Noriega, | nel Guillermo Wong, head of military in- 
the attacking force was led primarily by | telligence, Colonel Julio Ow Young, who 
mid-level officers frustrated by their fail- | oversees personnel for the dreaded Do- 
ure to secure pay raises and promotions. | berman militias that have repeatedly 
Giroldi made no pretension to acting out | been turned on opposition rallies, and 
of patriotic motives. The single rebelcom- | Lieut. Colonel Armando Palacios | Dmitri Yazov, the Soviet Defense Minis- 
muniqué issued during the coup stated, | Gondola, head of an organization that su- | ter, who visited the Oval Office Tuesday 
“This is strictly a military movement. | pervised joint military operations with | afternoon. 

There is no politics involved.” The dissi- | U.S. troops. Still, Bush’s forceful calls for Norie- 


President Carlos Salinas de Gortari of 
Mexico, who was in the White House 
Tuesday morning to meet with Bush. As 
the coup unfolded, Bush briefed Salinas 
on the developments; not surprisingly, the 
President did not do the same for General 





| dents even offered to recognize Francisco The helter-skelter quality of the plan | ga’s ouster have created expectations in 
| Rodriguez as President. Rodriguez is the | was hardly enough to coax the U.S. into | some quarters that the U.S. would inter- 


man Noriega designated provisional | precipitate action. Instead, the Adminis- | vene at some critical juncture to assist a 
coup attempt. The President's unwilling- 
ness to back tough talk with forceful ac- 
tion did not go unnoticed on Capitol Hill. 
No sooner had the shooting stopped in 
Panama than the shouting began in con- 
gressional chambers, resulting in some of 
the oddest political couplings in recent 
memory, 

As could be expected, ultra-conserva- 
tive Senator Jesse Helms of North Caroli- 
na lambasted the Administration’s timid- 
ity, deriding Bush’s entourage as the 

“Keystone Kops” and denouncing a | 
“total lack of planning.” More surpris- 
ing were the Democrats who lined up to 
criticize the Administration’s caution: 
in the past, many of them had espoused 


Battalion 





. F : oon aes ; Rebel 4th Company 
President in September, four it holds Noriega 


months after nullifying sham elec- : x at his HQ 
tions that blatantly and bloodily 
snatched victory from opposition 
candidate Guillermo Endara. Girol- 
di had “no program, no civilian connec- 
tions, nothing we could latch onto,” said | 
an aide to Cheney. 

The plotters’ intentions were further TIME Map 
thrown into question by the amateurish- by Nigel Holmes Ca 
ness of their operation. After Giroldi and 0 Miles . 





that 1,000 troops would take part in the | with the policy it has been enunciating for | gua and toward the Navy escorts of Ku- 
coup, fewer than 300 turned out for the | months. Bush, while he has repeatedly | waiti oil tankers during the Iran-Iraq war. 
fireworks. In particularly unprofessional | urged the P.D.F. to overthrow Noriega, | Senator John Kerry of Massachusetts 
fashion, the coup planners made little at- | has also maintained that the Panamani- | called the episode “a black mark on our 
tempt to keep their operation secret. Not | ans must solve their own problems, with diplomacy and our values.” Congressman | 
only did the Americans know about the | Latin leaders applying diplomatic pres- | Les Aspin of Wisconsin declared, “We 
plot but so did at least one Panamanian | sure and the US. providing moral | should goin and capture Noriega.’ Aspin 


exile in Miami. There were even reports | support. | differentiated between military interven- 
in Panama that Noriega knew of the plot Notably, none of the region’s leaders | tion and “a snatch. All I want is Noriega.” 
but not when the coup would be | stepped forward to criticize Washington's | In the face of such belligerence, Republi- 
attempted. inaction, a reflection of continuing Latin | can Senator Robert Dole cracked, “Sud- 


Yet as details of the botched coup | sensitivity about Yangui intervention | denly the place is filled with hawks. They 
emerge, it seems clear that the rebel force | anywhere in the hemisphere. Says a Bush | were all doves during the PersianGulf.” | 








had potential that Washington underesti- | aide: “The U.S. has always underestimat- In only a few instances did calmer 
mated. Noriega’s subsequent roundup of | ed the nationalistic instincts of Latin | heads prevail. “It’s not our business to use 
plotters showed that the effort reached | American leaders and publics.” military force to change governments we 
deep into the dictator's circle. Among the The Administration’s caution may | don’t like,” said Democratic Senator Alan 





37 arrested were three of the general’s | have been reinforced by the presence of | Cranston of California. Said Ambler 
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ma: “What is needed now is patience and 
diplomacy.” 

In Panama, where civilian opponents 
of the regime are noticeably more pro- 
interventionist than their neighbors in the 
region, there was also considerable grum- 
bling. “The US. is like a dog that barks a 
lot but bites not at all,” said opposition 
leader Ricardo Arias Calderén. On 
Thursday, Noriega ordered a crackdown 
to weed out traitors. That night, P.D.F. 
troops attacked the opposition headquar- 
ters and hauled away several people, in- 
cluding Endara. The opposition leader 
was later released and at week’s end was 
holed up inside the Vatican embassy. 

Through it all, the Bush Administra- 
tion defended its actions without apology. 
“Tt’s easy to be an armchair general,” Sec- 
retary of State James Baker said with evi- 
dent irritation to his Capitol Hill critics. 
“You don’t [risk American lives] on the ba- 
sis of someone else’s plans and in response 
to rapidly changing circumstances.” 

Moreover, the steady U.S. pressure is 
having its effect. So is Noriega’s behavior. 
Leaders throughout the hemisphere have 
made clear their disdain for the Panama- 
nian regime. Following the sham elec- 
tions in May, many countries withdrew 
their ambassadors from Panama, and 
they have yet to send them back. “Norie- 
ga is dividing the Latin community over 
| what to do about him, but everyone is up- 
set with the situation,” says a Latin lead- 
er. “Even the Cubans don’t want him 
there.” 





he confrontation between Pana- 

_ma City and Washington may 

soon shift to a dispute over im- 

plementation of the treaty under 
which Panama is due to gain control of 
the Panama Canal by 1999. At year’s end 
administration of the Canal Commission 
is supposed to be turned over to a Pana- 
manian official. But some Congressmen, 
led by Helms, are demanding that the 
new administrator be confirmed by the 
Senate. One name has been floated—and 
Helms has already shot it down. 

For all his triumphant fist waving, 
Noriega could hardly feel reassured by last 
week’s events. The rebellion was the sec- 
ond failed attempt against him by the Pan- 
amanian military in the past 18 months, 
raising questions about whom the general 
can trust among his forces. Although a 
housecleaning of the P.D.F. will follow, 
Noriega can no longer count on even his 
inner circle. “This was no gringo plot,” 
says a source close to Noriega. “This came 
from the general’s inner core.” That much, 
at least, can give Panamanians—and 


are numbered. —eported by Dan Goodgame 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington and John 
Moody/Panama City 





a 


Moss, former U.S. Ambassador to Pana- | 


Washington—hope that Noriega’s days | 





The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Is Bush Bold Enough? 


T he question has taken root in the power circles of Washington. It is thrown 
up at every White House briefing. Congress, like a hungry dog with a new 
bone, is jubilantly chewing on it. The question will echo down through George 
Bush’s remaining years of stewardship and on into history unless he has some 
miracle up his sleeve or gets a little of Ronald Reagan’s luck. So far, he has not 
had an oversupply of either. 

Did a moment come and go last week in which raw U.S. power should have 
been used quickly and decisively? It is one of the oldest and most difficult ques- 
tions in the two centuries of the American presidency. Almost every occupant of 
the Oval Office has had to answer it at some time. In our age, Jimmy Carter hesi- 
tated on Iran and was dumped. Ronald Reagan’s boldness in Libya and Grenada 
elevated his presidency. 

Bush has been hailed for his restraint in the troubles besetting the Soviet Union, 
China, Poland, Hungary and, earlier, Panama. But there has always lurked the 
probability that sooner rather than later, U.S. muscle would be needed to subdue a 
tyrant. In the minds of many, a doubt has lingered from last year’s presidential 
campaign over whether Bush 
had the heart to use power. The 
explanations of inaction from 
his Secretaries of State and De- 
fense and his White House staff 
have echoes of almost every sad 
incident of our times, going back 
to Pearl Harbor. Bush’s caution 
will probably not displease the 
bulk of American people now. 
But history sorts out the facts 
and is a harsher judge, not influ- 
enced by popularity polls. 

“The oldest rule in the exer- 
cise of power is that if a nation 
tells the world it wants to get rid 
of a corrupt government, as the 
USS. did in Panama, that nation 
had better have the means and 
the will to carry it through once an opportunity develops.” So spoke old cold war- 
rior Richard Helms, former director of the CIA, last week. 

That the situation in Panama was confused and information inadequate is 
nothing new for such incidents. Former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, a cri- 
sis manager of considerable success, claims that in almost every crunch there is 
never enough information and always uncertainty, and the final decision must 
frequently ride more on a President's intuition than his briefing books. That is 
what leadership is all about. 

“We were not sure what was happening, but I felt something had to be done” 
was the way Gerald Ford explained his recapture of the cargo ship Mayaguez in 
the Gulf of Thailand in 1975. “Let’s do it” was Reagan’s simple command that 
sent F-14 pilots aloft on a risky mission in the Mediterranean that apprehended 
and forced down the Egyptian airliner carrying the hijackers of the cruise ship 
Achille Lauro. 

So far, the facts seem stacked against Bush. But he has not had his day in public, 
and his command process is more secretive than that of any recent President. We 
know that young Panamanian officers responded to U.S. pressure to rid their coun- 
try of Manuel Noriega, that we were aware of the plot, involved to some undeter- 
mined degree and that a few yards away were some of the 12,000 trained and armed 
American troops stationed in Panama. Does opportunity ever knock so hard? 

Did Bush know? Was he too preoccupied with his busy White House sched- 
ule, not attentive enough to this festering problem? Was it a time when intuition 
should have prodded him to act? & 
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History may be a harsher judge than the polls 
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Now you can 


get sometni you’ ve 
| ays wanted 
- inaperiormance car. 





What’ the last thing you expect when you press 
down on the accelerator in a typical mid-size sedan? 

Acceleration. 

But perform that simple act in the all-new Nissan’ 
Stanza’ and youre in for a mind-altering experience. You can't hold le 

; : coffee between your 

Because along with the things that make the Stanza knees and drive a 
such a great family car—comfort, reliability, economy and Fe arate $0. 
practicality, to name only four—you get all the best parts of the Stanza come 
a very impressive performance car. roar arrays 

The major one being the Stanza’ 24 -liter,138 hp, multi- center console 
valve, sequentially fuel-injected engine. Not only is it the 
most powerful standard engine in its class, but it's got more 
muscle than most of our competitors’ optional engines. 

Of course.there’s a lot more to performance than going 


fast. So, of course, there's a lot more to this ad. 


Your family 


ee \ 


eee 
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a dial 
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ya 


Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information. *M.5 R Pexcluding taxes, title, license, destination charges and options Optional equipment shown 





How does the Stanza pe 
l stult / W 
either Camry or Accord 
gobbling 14 cu. ft. of trunk space 


The Stanza’ big 24-liter 
138 hp, multi-valve er 
delivers all the power and 
torque you need to pass a 
double trailer rig. On a hill 


In a headwind 


Few sedans at any price can deliver the s 


bility and handling response of the Stan 


thanks to 4-wheel independent suspen 
sion and both front and rear stabilizer 


bars as standard equipment 


Nissans 
Anti-Lock 
Brakes (available 
on the GXE) de- 
liver straight, controlled 
stops on wet roads. Our 
exclusive Advanced Traction 
Control ™ (standard on the 
GXE) provides optimum 
traction to the drive wheels 
on unstable surfaces 


‘. 


One of the few instrument panels designed to satisfy 
I 4 

ergonomic as well as aesthetic needs, ours is easy to 

read, easy to use and definitely easy co look at 














Down this quiet shaded lane, 
a rare Tennessee whiskey ts 


Charcoal-Mellowed Drop by Drop 


—and, friend, that means it’s sippin’ whiskey! 


or a long time now, 
Fetes! has been a good 

friend to the whiskey 
maker. This ancient substance 
makes the whiskey mellower 
and smooths out its flavor. 
So you'll find that all American 
whiskies are aged in charred 
oak barrels. But at our dis- 
tillery in Lynchburg, Tennes- 
see—the oldest registered 
distillery in the United States 
—we carry this honored mel- 
lowing process one step 
further. We use the charred 
oak barrels, of course—but first 
we let our whiskey seep 
through vats filled with 100 
inches of finely ground hard 
maple charcoal. 
Jack Daniel’s slow trip through 
charcoal puts it into contact 
with 5 to 6 thousand times as 
much flavor-smoothing char- 
coal as it later gets in the 
barrels. 
That’s the story of our “char- 
coal-mellowing” process—the 
best way we know of smooth- 
ing out all the “rough edges” 
in a whiskey’s flavor. Once 





Whiskey-making's rarest process: 
preparing char for charcoal-mellowing. 


you've tasted Jack Daniel’s, 
we think you’ll wonder why 
more whiskies aren’t made 
in this old, unhurried way. 
Whatever the reasons, one 
thing is certain. You'll be glad 
Jack Daniel’s does get this 
“extra blessing.’ Charcoal- 
mellowing drop by drop pro- 
duces a rare and wonderful 
whiskey—with a flavor so 
smooth, Jack Daniel’s has 
won five gold medals in com- 
petition with the world’s 
finest whiskies. 

Eee 


This ad first appeared in 


October of 1954. Our ads 
haven’t changed too much from 
that year till this. And, we as- 
sure you, neither has our char- 
coal mellowed Tennessee whiskey. 
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CHARCOAL 
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MELLOWED 


b 


DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey 
40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) 
Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Proprietor 
Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361) 
Tennessee 37352 
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Tending to his right: Bush with Senators Armstrong, Domenici and Thurmond 





Courting the Conservatives 





Bush woos the right with verbal bouquets and appointment vetoes 


stitutional amendment to reverse the 
Supreme Court’s ruling that flag burning 
Fr or George Bush, the stinging criti- | is legal. But last week, after the Senate 
cisms by stalwart right-wingers like | passed anti-flag-burning legislation as 
Jesse Helms of his handling of the Pana- | part of a plan for derailing any change in 
manian coup attempt were a bitter re- | the Constitution, the White House reiter- 
minder of an old political truth: he has | ated its preference for an amendment but 
never been a favorite of Republican con- | stopped short of threatening a veto. In late 
| servatives. As President, Bush might have | September Bush broke weeks of silence on 
been expected to ignore the demands ofa | the abortion issue by praising the “protec- 
faction that has been sniping at him for | tion of human life” to a group of Catholic 
years; instead, he has wooed the right, do- | lawyers in Boston. But his Justice Depart- 
ing the minimum, and sometimes more, | ment will not make oral arguments in any 
to keep it happy. Says Stuart Rothenberg, | of the three abortion cases that will come 
a political analyst with Paul Weyrich’s | before the Supreme Court this term 
Free Congress Research and 








like the constant suitor. He’s a s 
always there with the candy Invitation to Catastrophe 


and flowers.” 


lately because Bush has an- 


were so strong that he could the program. 


right. 
Part of the courtship in- 


vance those causes. For exam- White House ignore at their peril. 
ple, in June he called for a con- 
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Education Foundation: “He's! = take no chances and give no of- 


ant P ¢ There are few more abject sights than that of Congress surrendering : : Re . 
The wooing has heated up pay serine sienna: akevatin ta A“ of Capi. ror image of liberal charges 
paeacs ati By sink tol Hill, it was striking when the House voted 360 to 66 last week to feet i cre ty davelne. 
gered conservatives Dy MAKINE — rescind the Medicare catastrophic health-insurance program that it '“' 1 respon »P 
concessions to Democrats On hag lopsidedly approved amid a self-congratulatory frenzy just last ™EDts in the Communist 
clean air, the contras and gun _year. The Senate showed enough moxie to save fragments of the plan, WOrld. The President, both 
control. Unlike Ronald Rea- but it too voted to kill a special income-tax surcharge (up to $800) sides say, seems averse to tak- 
gan, whose ties to the right that would have been levied solely on the affluent elderly to help fund = ing risks and may miss historic 


occasionally ignore conserva- Is selfishness to blame? in truth, the 1988 legislation was bad- ests overseas. Complains a 
tives, Bush routinely courts they flawed, albeit well-intentioned. Reflecting the read-my-lips era, yrominent conservative activ- 

Congress mistakenly insisted that catastrophic insurance had to be 
self-financing, with none of the subsidy coming from general tax 
: ; : revenues. Small wonder that the most prosperous Medicare recipi- * : : 
volves paying lip service to hot- ents, largely protected by private health insurance, rebelled cause conservatives to call him 
button right-wing issues like against being singled out to aid the less fortunate. That responsi- timid.” If so, Bush may reflect 
abortion, tuition tax credits bility should rest with all taxpayers. Despite the phony fixation on that it would have been better 
and the flag, though Bush has fiscal gimmicks, broad-based taxation remains the fairest way to to anger right-wingers now 
done little or nothing to ad- fund federal programs. It is a principle that Congress and the than to disappoint them later. 








Bush’s romance with the right has 
shaped his approach to foreign policy. 
The President dismissed Democratic 
complaints that he has been slow to re- 
spond to the dramatic changes taking 
place in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union with the comment, “I don’t want to 
do anything dumb.” That remark has sev- 
eral translations, among them: “I don’t 
want the anti-Communist right to accuse 





me of giving away the store.” 

Bush has also allowed the right to veto 
some appointments. Two weeks ago, con- 
servatives torpedoed M. Caldwell Butler, 
the White House’s tentative choice to be 
chairman of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion. But Butler’s future dimmed when the 
former Virginia Congressman told a 
group of conservatives that he would not 
stop a Legal Services lawyer from suing a 
hospital that refused to provide a Medic- 
aid abortion. The group complained to 
chief of staff John Sununu, who backed 
away from the nomination. 

Bush’s hope is that by seducing the 
right he can pre-empt a conservative revolt 
that would complicate his re-election. “You 
just don’t want them stirring up trouble,” 
admits a senior Administration official. “If 
you can keep them happy now, then you're 
saving yourself a lot of headaches.” 

Some Bush advisers say his bows to 
conservatives are unnecessary. They argue 
that the right is unlikely to defect from the 
G.O.P. “A challenge from inside the party is 
likely only in the abstract sense,” says a se- 
nior Republican official. That view is dis- 
puted by other Bush advisers, who main- 
tain that the President has no choice but to 
tend to his right flank. Says Republican 
chairman Lee Atwater: “They’re not going 
to bolt as long as George Bush keeps doing 
what he’s doing.” 

But the right wing may prove to be a 
mistress that Bush can never fully please, 

especially if his strategy is to 





fense. Conservative outrage 
over his handling of the Pana- 
manian crisis is a virtual mir- 


that he has been dragging his 


chances to advance U.S. inter- 


ist: “Enough of these lost op- 
portunities will ultimately 





— With reporting by Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 
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| Sure Canc the most popular copier in America. But I bet you didn’t know Canon has 

a personal copier that’s perfectly suited to family life. 

First, Catamae it’s got a price tag even a mother—or father—could love. I mean, really affordable. 
Second, because it’s simple enough for even a little kid to use. And talk about reliable! Its just 
about maintenance-free. And definitely worry-free! You can count on beautiful copies, copy after 

| copy after copy. That’ all because of Canon's special, pop-in, pop-out, single mee system. 








Canon 


So now you won't have to run to the copy shop with things like tax 
info and insurance bills. And once youve spent a little time at home with 
your Canon PC copier, you'll see there’s a ton of new things to do with it, 
too. Your own special greeting cards. Kids’ school projects. Stuff like that. 

It’s so nice to have a copier around the house. And now, thanks to 
Canon, at last it’s possible.” 


Canon USA. Inc., Home Office Products Division One Canon Plaza, Lake Sex NY. 11042. Regional phone numbers: New York (16) 48%-4700, Chicago (313 250-42 
Enjoy easy extended payments with the Canon Credit Card. Ask for details at partcxpating Canan dealers and retailers. Available only int © 1989 Canon USA, Inc 
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PERSONAL COPIERS 


anita 08 448-1430, Dallas 214 130-8100, Los Angeles (714 979-4000 























Catching Up on Child Care 





Congress takes an expensive step toward a national family policy 


hen Democratic Congress- 

woman Pat Schroeder ar- 
rived in Washington in 1973 with 
two young children, she thought 
it would be only a year or so until 
Congress passed a federal child- 
care plan. Sixteen years later, 
Schroeder’s children are grown, 
and the US. still lags far behind 
most other industrialized nations 
in national family policy. House 
Democrats have taken a big— 
and expensive—step toward 
catching up by defeating White 
House efforts to weaken legisla- 
tion to create a national child- 
care program. 


Stacking blocks at a child-care center in Providence 









cratic lawmakers, who overwhelmingly 
voted down a pair of Administration- 
backed amendments. One, sponsored by 
Oklahoma Republican Mickey Edwards 
and favored by the White House, would 
have limited earned income tax 
3 credits for child care to a mere 
$200 to $300 a year; it was defeat- 
ed by a vote of 285 to 140. The 
White House then tried to ral- 
ly support for a compromise 
devised by Texas Democrat 
Charles Stenholm, which would 
have prohibited the Government 
from setting standards for child- 
care centers and personnel. It 
went down, 230 to 195. The bill’s 
supporters did agree to one con- 
servative demand, deleting a ban 
on federal funds for church-run 
centers, which now provide 
about one-third of all child care. 
Democratic resolve was bol- 
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Once discrepancies in two 
slightly different plans approved 
by the House and a version passed earlier 
by the Senate have been ironed out, the 
program will land on George Bush’s desk. 
The House version would expand Head 
Start programs for impoverished pre- 
schoolers, increase tax credits for poor 
families with three or more children and 
require states to set health and safety 
standards for child-care facilities. 
Though the President may grit his teeth, 
he may sign the act into law because it is 
attached to a budget-reconciliation pack- 
age that contains a component very dear 


to his heart: a reduction in the capital- 
gains tax. 

One reason the President dislikes the 
Democratic approach is its cost: $22 bil- 
lion over the next five years, including $8 
billion in direct grants to the states. An- 
other is the conservative belief that the 
measure is an unwarranted government 
intrusion into family decision making. 
House minority whip Newt Gingrich de- 
nounced the bill for being “essentially 
against mothers staying at home.” 

Such arguments did not sway Demo- 


Are federal standards an intrusion into family affairs? 


stered by the fact that the legisla- 

tion will be immensely popular 
with working mothers, who spend an av- 
erage of $3,000 a year per child for care 
that is often of uncertain quality. Poor 
women are especially hard pressed. A re- 
port by the Census Bureau estimates that 
mothers with annual incomes of less than 
$15,000 paid an average of 18% of their 
income for child care. Declared Texas 
Democratic Congressman Michael An- 
drews: “We have standards for prisons, 
roads and airports. We owe as much to our 
children.” ~ By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Washington 
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YOUR TIME IS UP. Connoisseurs of cornball speechify- 
ing are dismayed by the temporary demise of the congres- 
sional equivalent of The Gong Show: the wacky period 
when the One-Minute Rule allows members to wax elo- 
quent on such topics as the joy in Chicago over the Cubs’ 
making the play-offs. So many 
Congressmen were acting like 
would-be Willard Scotts that 
Speaker Tom Foley last week sus- 
pended the One-Minute Rule un- 
til Congress deals with serious 
business like the deficit. 


RETURN TO SENDER. Charles 
Keating, owner of Lincoln Savings 
& Loan, is accused of frittering 
away $1.1 billion. He also gave at 
least $1.3 million to organizations 
affiliated with five Senators who 
met with the Federal Home Loan 
Board about his thrift. The Sena- 
tors—Democrats John Glenn of Ohio, Alan Cranston of 
California, Donald Riegle of Michigan, Dennis DeConcini 
of Arizona and Arizona Republican John McCain—deny 
they were pressuring the board to go easy on Keating. Af- 
ter the Government brought fraud charges against Keat- 
ing last month, DeConcini returned the contributions 





The big bust that the DEA almost missed 


(Riegle had done so earlier). So far McCain, Cranston and 
Glenn have not. 


LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBUCK. Ever since Bob Farmer, 
Mike Dukakis’ fund-raising ace, became the Democrats’ trea- 
_, urer last winter, many of the party’s fi- 
8 nancial backers have pressed chairman 
Ron Brown to name a corporate heavy- 
weight as finance chairman. Brown’s 
{ likely choice is Monte Friedkin, a mil- 
lionaire whose ties to Jewish causes 
could help Brown with a constituency 
that mistrusts him because he advised 
Jesse Jackson. 


BUSY SIGNAL. When a Los Angeles 
businessman called the local Drug En- 
forcement Administration to report 
his suspicions about mysterious 18- 
wheelers dropping off shipments at a 
nearby import business, he got either a 
busy signal or no answer at all. Finally, he called the Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, where somebody picked 
up the phone. The ATF passed along the tip to the DEA, lead- 
ing to a record seizure last week of 20 tons of coke valued at 
$8 billion. Explains a rueful DEA agent: “Our phones are so 
busy, it’s a little hard to get through.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


AKlan 
Kleanup 


What can a hate group do to 
clean up its dirty image? The 
Reidsville klavern of North 
Carolina’s Ku Klux Klan 
thought it had come up with a 
tidy answer: it offered to join 
the state’s Adopt-a-Highway 
program, under which 5,000 
civic and social organizations 
have agreed to keep 10,000 
miles of state highways clear of 
At least four times a 
year, the Klansmen would ex- 
change their white robes for 
orange vests and pick up trash 


| along three miles of U.S. 158, 


east of Reidsville. In return, a 





sign noting their good deeds 
would be erected along the 
highway. 

It was an offer that North 
Carolina’s department of 
transportation found too good 
to accept. “The Klan is atypi- 
cal of the groups that have 
been involved with the pro- 
gram,’ explained James 
Sughrue, a DOT official. No 
other volunteers, except a 
cub-scout pack considered too 
young to be on the roads, had 


been turned down for the 
highway-cleanup project. 
Rockey Chapman, head of 


the klavern, admitted he 
wanted “that sign to advertise 
my group.” He asked the 
state branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union to sue 


American Notes 











Ne 


Klansman Chapman on the highway he wanted to adopt 


for a reversal of the rejection. 
The A.C.L.U. was expected to 
do so on the ground that the 





ENTERTAINMENT 
H-e-e-r-e’s— 
Jesse? 


Oprah and Geraldo should 
brace themselves. The Rev. 
Jesse Jackson is starting his 
own TV talk show. The two- 


time Democratic presidential | 


candidate announced last week 
that he has signed on with 
a subsidiary of Warner Com- 
munications to produce Voices 
of America with Jesse Jackson, 
a weekly one-hour program 


that will debut in the fall of | 
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ly announcement may have 
been meant to kill rumors that 
Jackson may try to become 
mayor of Washington in the 
November 1990 elections. If so, 
it failed. While declaring once 


| again that he had “no plans” to 


run in that election, he noted 
that “my real interest is serving 
and building a coalition as a 
communicator.” One adviser 
notes that since the last presi- 
dential campaign, Jackson has 
been looking for a “steady plat- 
form” that would keep him in 
the public eye. There has never 
been a conflict in Jackson’s 





| next year, if stations decide | ability to talk, talk, talk while 
to buy it. The surprisingly ear- | Found: anew platform he runs, runs, runs. we 
LOS ANGELES TRIALS 


| nesses to help the 


Brother, No 
Dimes, Please 


Panhandlers in Los Angeles 
are being surprised by hand- 
outs in the form of 
paper, not paper 
money but coupons 
good for a meal at 
the Weingart Center 
Cafe. The idea was 
dreamed up by Max- 
ene Johnston, presi- 
dent of the 600-bed 
center in L.A.’s skid 
row, as a new way of 
encouraging busi- 


homeless. 
Johnston figured 





that donors would give more 
cheerfully if they were sure the 
handouts would go to a good 
purpose. In a pilot program 
last March, she asked busi- 
nesses to buy books of the $2.50 
coupons to be distributed to 
street people instead 
= of the customary 
; coins. Initial results 
= were so good the 
" program became 
permanent. Soon the 
center will offer cou- 
pons in various de- 
nominations and 
book sizes. The 
brightest sign so far 
is that some panhan- 
dlers have begun 
asking for coupons 
instead of cash o 


“She Asked 
For It” 


The accused rapist: a drifter 
from Georgia. The accuser: a 
22-year-old woman who was 
wearing a white lace mini- 
skirt, a green tank top and 
no underwear on 
1988, when she claimed she 
was kidnaped at knifepoint 
from a Fort Lauderdale res- 
taurant parking lot and raped 
twice. The jury’s verdict last 
week: not guilty, on the 
ground that she had solicited 
sex. “We all feel she asked 
for it for the way she was 
dressed,” explained jury fore- 


| man Roy Diamond a 
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| cials face to face? That may 


| when he offered 





KKK was the victim of dis- 
crimination based on its “po- 
litical philosophy.” " 


HUSTLES 


Mr. Smith 
Inner Circle 


If Republican big shots like 
James Watt can collect 
$400,000 for a few phone calls 
to HUD, why shouldn’t a mem- 
ber of the Republican Senato- 
rial Inner Circle get a few 
thousand for lobbying top offi- 


have been the reasoning of 
Larry R. Smith, a Harrisburg, 
Ill., free-lance writer who re- 
ceived an invitation from 
George Bush to join the circle 
and submitted a $1,000 mem- | 
bership fee 

In a follow-up letter from 
retired Senator Howard Baker, 
Smith was promised a chance 
to “talk one on one with some 
of the most important people 
in government” at Washington 
briefings last week. 

Smith cited the letters 
to use his 
influence on behalf of at least 





| four corporations, for fees 


Nov. 6, | 


ranging from $1,000 to $4,000 
He did not mention that fully 
50,000 people had been asked | 


| tojoin the circle in a fund-rais- 


ing gimmick. After the Wash- 


| ington Post reported Smith’s 


| caper, 


the National Repub- 


| lican Senatorial Committee 


canceled his circle member- 
ship and returned his $1,000 
This Mr. Smith did not go to 
Washington © 
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REFUGEES 


Kiss and tell: Gorbachev arrives with a subtle message for Honecker 





Freedom 
Train 


| As thousands of its citizens. flee to the West, East 
Germany celebrates a bitter 40th birthday 





BY WILLIAM R. DOERNER 


he timing of Mikhail Gorba- 

chev’s visit to East Germany 

could not have been more awk- 

ward. On the 40th anniversary of 
the country’s founding as a separate so- 
cialist state, the government in East Ber- 
lin found itself utterly humiliated. Like 
storm-besieged dikes, the borders of the 
country had sprung one leak after anoth- 
er, and thousands of refugees were pour- 
ing out. The routine anniversary visit 
threatened to turn into another diplomat- 
ic nightmare for the Soviet President, 
fraught with the kind of tensions and pro- 
democracy demonstrations that marred 
his trip to China last spring. It was Gorba- 
chev’s message of change, after all, that 
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had largely inspired the freedom flight 

But through a combination of cau- 
tious diplomacy on Gorbachev's part and 
careful crowd control by his hosts, the 
two-day visit went off without any major 
embarrassments. Arriving at Schénefeld 
Airport on Friday, the Soviet leader was 









In public statements Gorbachev 
walked a fine line between encouraging 
reform and offering support for Erich 
Honecker, East Germany’s aged and em- 
battled leader. Wading into a crowd with 


| characteristic aplomb, the Soviet visitor 


greeted with enthusiastic cries of “Gorbi! | 


Gorbi!” but the reception remained calm. 
About 3,000 people gathered the next day 
in Alexanderplatz to demand government 
reform, the biggest such demonstration in 
East Berlin since 1953, but again the po- 
lice managed to control the crowd. Offi- 
cials were less successful in keeping the lid 
on demonstrations outside the capital: in 
Dresden and Leipzig violent clashes be- 
tween protesters and police continued 
throughout the weekend 
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urged patience. “Don’t panic. Don’t get 
depressed. We'll go on fighting together 
for socialism.” He made a strong show of 
solidarity with Honecker, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with him as they reviewed 
a torchlight parade. When he alluded to 
the current crisis in a televised address, 
Gorbachev took pains to be circumspect 


“We know our German friends well,” he | 


said. “We know their ability to think cre- 
atively, to learn from life and to make 
changes when necessary.” 









| 
But those measured words came too 





late for the East Germans who had al- 
ready opted to make a run for a better life 
in the West. Last week alone some 8,200 
fled, raising the total number of refugees 
over the past five months to 50,000. Some 
jumped at the opportunity without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, others agonized over it 
“We talked about it way into the night for 
days on end,” said Christiane Weinbauer 
of Halle, who joined the exodus with her 
husband last week. “One minute we had 
decided to go, and the next we were stay- 
ing for the sake of our relatives or the chil- 
dren or for reasons of security. Then we 
heard on a West German radio station 
that the people in the embassy in Prague 
were being taken to the West. It was Sat- 
urday night. We stayed up talking again, 
and by early morning we were packing. 


We had finally made up our minds.” 

So had enough other young men, 
women and children to turn a trickle of 
refugees into a torrent, pouring out of ev- 
ery crack they could find in the crumbling 
Iron Curtain. The first route, through 
Hungary, has largely shut down since 
East German officials cut back on exit 
permits to that country a month ago 
Next, East Germans by the thousands 
planted themselves in the West German 
embassy in Prague, as Czechoslovakia 
was the only country to which they were 
allowed to travel without an exit permit 
Those who could slip into Poland con- 
verged on Bonn’s compound in Warsaw 
And when special trains carrying the ref- 
ugees to West Germany were routed back 
through their homeland, near riots result- 





Free at last: jubilant refugees from the Prague 
embassy receive a warm welcome in Bavaria 


ed. Dozens clambered over fences, lunged 
at the passing cars and climbed aboard, 
convinced that the moving trains offered 
the last opportunity to get out 

The illegal exodus has been going on 
since May, when Hungary began clipping 
the barbed wire separating the East bloc 
from Austria. But nothing dramatized the 
crisis so vividly—or posed the hard ques- 
tions for East Germany so immediately 
as the swarm of tents packed with would- 
be émigrés overflowing the embassy com- 
pound in Prague. Last Tuesday, after the 
first freedom trains had rolled out of 
Prague, Honecker sealed off the country’s 
border to Czechoslovakia, leaving East 
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A Czech policeman tries to prevent a defection 


Germans isolated and caged once more 
There were signs late in the week, howev- 
er, that restrictions on emigration might 
be eased, according to West German For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 

The paradox is that East Germany’s 
40th birthday party should have been a 
glorious moment for the 77-year-old Hon- 
| ecker. Largely because of his grimly or- 
thodox leadership, “Honi” could boast of 
giving the German Democratic Republic 
the strongest economy, the finest industry 
and one of the best-fed, best-housed and 
best-educated populations in the East 
bloc. It was the world’s most successful 
or least unsuccessful—example of Marx 
ist government 

The refugees’ flight seemed not only a 
dramatic act of rejection by his own people 
but also a challenge to the legitimacy—and 
perhaps the very existence—of Honecker’s 
country. Beneath the flags and banners, 
East Germans are increasingly questioning 
who and what they are—and not liking the 
answers. Those who have made their way 
to the West since the beginning of the year 
have done so not out of material despera- 
tion or fear of persecution but in blunt re- 
nunciation of the East German system. “It 
is a suffocating place, and we didn’t see any 
chance of the present regime’s changing,’ 
said Karl Weinbauer as he waited, dirty 
and cold, in Prague 


40 


First a trickle, then a torrent: thousands of East Germans converge on the former 


Many who stay behind share the same 
anger and frustration. “People are leaving 
East Germany because they have lost all 
hope of change, because the Communists 
are closed to Gorbachev's policies of glas- 
nost and perestroika,” said Reinhard 
Schult, one of the founders of the biggest 
new opposition movement, New Forum 
“We can no longer tolerate the kindergar- 
ten atmosphere or being constantly led by 
the nose on all fronts.” 


ew expect things to get better un- 
der Honecker. And though in 
failing health, he shows no signs 
of turning power over to the next 
generation. While their neighbors in Po- 
land and Hungary rush to embrace the re- 
forms of perestroika and glasnost, East 
Germany's aged chieftains have stoutly 
withstood all blandishments, even from 
Gorbachev, to abandon the strict ortho 
doxies of conventional Communism. The 
result: a country so calcified that its citi- 
zens find a hopeful future only in flight 
So far this year, more than 110,000 
East Germans have left, far and away the 
most since the Berlin Wall went up in 
1961. Slightly more than half have depart- 
ed with official permission, a sign that the 
Honecker regime has been forced to relax 
its policy of limiting emigration to the el- 


derly and a few political dissidents. Ac- 
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cording to West German officials, some 
1.8 million East Germans—more than 
10% of the population—have applied to 
leave, despite the risk of job and educa- 
tional discrimination 

But growing numbers refuse to wait 
for permission. In August and September, 
more than 30,000 vacationers took advan- 
tage of the newly opened border between 
Hungary and Austria to cross into West 
Germany. East Berlin tightened controls 
on travel to Hungary, yet new refugees 
continue to slip over at the rate of 200 to 
500 a day. Hungary has rejected any sug- 
gestion that it close its borders 

Last week it was Prague’s turn to play 
host to the refugee hordes. As East Ger- 
many’s ally within the bloc, 
Czechoslovakia had long been deemed a 
safe foreign destination. Last year some 
4 million East Germans, a quarter of the 
entire population, crossed into Czechoslo- 
vakia on vacation trips. Prague’s hard-line 
regime demonstrated its reliability on the 
refugee issue by discouraging East Ger- 
man travel to neighboring Hungary at the 
height of the exodus there 

As the easy exit through Hungary all 
but closed, a sense of desperation spurred 
more departures. East German visitors to 
Prague began moving onto the grounds of 
the former Lobkowitz palace, a baroque 
edifice that serves as West Germany's 


closest 
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embassy. There they joined several hun- 
dred other East Germans who had been 
living at the embassy for as long as two 
months waiting for permission to leave for 
West Germany. The ranks of the occupi- 
ers swelled steadily to 5,000. Their tents 
and blankets covered virtually every 
square inch of a football-field-size garden 
in back of the embassy, and hun- 
dreds more slept on floors inside. 
The plots of ground not covered 
were churned to mud by constant 
foot traffic, and bathroom facilities 
were hopelessly overrun. 

Stull they came, and as more 
and more East Germans clogged 
the streets around the embassy, 
overwhelmed officials sought a 
diplomatic solution. On Sept. 30, 
West German Foreign Minister 
Genscher arrived in Prague with 
word that the two Germanys had 
agreed to transport the émigrés to 
the West. They left the next day. 

But under terms dictated by 
the Honecker regime, the special 
refugee trains were required to 
travel back through East German 
territory before depositing their 
human cargo in Bavaria. The face- 
saving yet ultimately self-defeating 
scheme was designed to permit 
authorities to engage in the fiction 





palace that serves as Bonn’s embassy in Prague, awaiting transportation to the West 


that they were “expelling” disloyal citi- 
zens. In the end, this petty legalism only 
encouraged more to flee. As the freedom 
trains slowed along hills and at curves, 
daring East Germans hopped aboard and 
joined the flight to the West 

That solution proved astonishingly 
short-lived. Within a few hours of the first 


One stays, one goes: mother bids fleeing daughter farewell 





Over the top: 
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another group of escapees climbs to freedom 





transfer, new arrivals began showing up 
at the Prague embassy, many of them 
drawn by news of the safe passage of the 
first group. East Germany, believing that 
its agreement was for a once-only exodus, 
reacted angrily to Bonn’s decision to al- 
low more refugees into the compound 

Barely recovered from gallbladder sur- 
gery, Honecker went on TV to ac- 
cuse Bonn of trying “to turn East 
e Germany upside down with a com 
2 prehensive attack.” West Germany 
* flatly denied that it had reneged on 
> a pledge to shut its doors to new ref- 
ugees. “There was no such agree- 
ment,” Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Jirgen Chrobog. “We 
would never accept that German 
people should stand outside a Ger 
man embassy with small children 
without giving shelter and care. The 
East Germans wanted to build a 
wall around our embassy. Now 
they're building a wall around 
themselves.” 

Day after day new throngs 
poured in. There were so many 
abandoned Trabant and Wartburg 
automobiles on Prague streets that 
police began towing away any vehi- 
cle with East German stickers on it 
On Tuesday, Ambassador Her- 
mann Huber ordered the embassy 


said 
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gates closed when the refugee population 
had reached 5,000, then hours later, as the 
night turned bitterly cold, reopened them 
to families with children. A new round of 
departures was scheduled and then de- 
layed. East German officials, moreover, in- 
sisted that the second group of trains make 
the trip from Prague to the West German 
city of Hof at night, rendering it more diffi- 
cult for hitchhikers to board. 

Some trains did pass through Dresden, 
where up to 15,000 besieged the city’s main 
train station, only to be driven back by po- 
lice wielding clubs and water cannons. The 
crowd, which included casual onlookers as 
well as those trying to get on the trains, 
overturned police vehicles and pelted po- 
lice with rocks. A total of 7,600 East Ger- 


t took the Breite family 

barely 24 hours to aban- 
don everything they knew 
and bolt for a new life in the 
West. Though their discon- 
tent had been brewing for 
years, Olaf, 28, and Marlies, 
26, had never seriously con- 
templated leaving their East 
German village of Schéner- 
mark, near Potsdam, until 
Sept. 11. That night, shortly 
after midnight, Hungary be- 
gan permitting East German 
refugees to cross over en mas- 
se into Austria. The Breites 
watched West German tele- 
vision coverage of the Great 
Escape and realized that the 
Iron Curtain had parted, but 
that it could be drawn shut 
again at any moment. By 








mans from Prague reached safety in Hof 
the next morning, and 600 more arrived 
from Warsaw the following day, bringing 
to 15,000 the total evacuated since the em- 
bassy occupations began. 


ast Germany’s decision to permit 
the mass departures was almost 
certainly occasioned by the ap- 
proaching national anniversary. 
But the larger dilemma remains unre- 
solved. New travel restrictions do not ad- 
dress the root causes of widespread popular 
disaffection in East Germany. “It’s like tak- 
ing an aspirin for a toothache,” said a West- 
ern diplomat in Prague. “It may relieve the 
pain, but it won't fix the problem.” As the 
rioting in Dresden made only too clear, the 





Seizing the Moment 








refugees who had the good luck to act are 
hardly the only ones who want out. In Leip- 
zig, 10,000 East Germans marched through 
the streets demanding change and shouting 
the name of the man who inspires them: 
“Gorbi! Gorbi!” 

Things are unraveling fast for the East 
German regime. Some Western analysts | 
fear a longer-term crackdown, but that 
would merely increase internal pressure, 
not diminish it. In the long run, Honecker, 
or his successors, will be forced into reform. 
Yet steps toward democracy and a free- 
market economy pose a special peril for the 
G.D.R. If East Germany became more like 
West Germany, what would be the point of 
a separate state? Reported by John Borrell/ 
Prague and James 0. Jackson/Berlin 





Though it was 3:30 a.m., a bus 
happened by. “There were 
other refugees inside,” Marlies 
recalls. “And we kept picking 
up people all along the route.” 

After a rail hop to Buda- 
pest and a $76 cab ride across 
the Austrian border, they 
reached Vienna, where they 
sent relatives a postcard ex- 
plaining what they had done. 
From Vienna, the West Ger- 
man embassy sent them to a 
transit camp near Minster in 
the Federal Republic, where 
Olaf was quickly offered a 
roofing job in nearby Ochtrup. 
He finds the money much bet- 
ter than his old pay—18 West 
German marks ($9.50) an 
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hour, vs. 5.4 East German 
marks ($2.85 at the official ex- 








lunchtime the following day, they were preparing to leave. 

To avoid raising suspicions, Olaf, a roofer, returned to 
work after their midday decision. Marlies headed to the 
bank, where she withdrew nearly all their savings and con- 
verted just enough of it into Czech currency, she explains, “to 
allow us to pretend to border officials that we were going to 
Czechoslovakia for a short vacation.” Because they were 
afraid to expose their plans even to friends and family, there 
was no one to bid them farewell at 9 that night, when they 
piled their children—Christian, 5, Susann, 3, and Katrin, 9 
months—into their worn getaway car, a 1972 Fiat. They 
packed just a pair of knapsacks, then took off on what would 
be a five-day odyssey to the West. 

Crossing into Czechoslovakia was no problem. Butentering 
Hungary required an East German exit permit they did not 
have. The Breites had to abandon the car and ford a river under 
cover of darkness. Sympathetic Czechs led them toa spot on the 
Tpoly, a shallow Danube tributary, where other East Germans 
were making the same trek. Olaf carried two children across; 
Marlies toted the third. On the Hungarian side, their luck held. 


change rate). “The materials, equipment and technology are 
as different as night and day,” says Olaf. “Here you use cranes 
and power drills. There, muscle, hammer and chisel.” 

While good jobs are not hard to come by in the Federal 
Republic, where skilled labor is in short supply, good housing 
is another matter. Unlike many of their fellow refugees, the 
Breites again got lucky. Through a Catholic social-welfare or- 
ganization, they were able to rent a five-room furnished bun- 
galow on a tree-lined street. “We expected a small apartment, 
not this,” says a delighted Marlies. 

In the East, the Breites had been frustrated in their plans 
to buy a home, but it was not this that drove them West. “It is 
the yearning for the little luxuries that are daily conveniences 
here,” Marlies explains. “The daily irritations keep building 
up in you—no bananas, bread only in the morning, standing in 
line.” While they save for a new car, Olaf bikes to work, But 
they already have a new color TV and—something they did 
without at home—a telephone. “It’s like a fairy tale,” sighs 
Marlies. “But we are getting used to it.” ©—By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Rhea Schoenthal/Ochtrup 
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SOVIET UNION 


In the School of Democracy 














| Legislators learn about compromise in dealing with strikes 


BY ANNBLACKMAN MOSCOW 





his winter may be bleaker than usual 

in the U.S.S.R. With cold weather fast 
approaching and an increasingly militant 
labor force threatening to paralyze the 
transportation system, supplies of food and 

| fuel could be in jeopardy. Soviet leaders re- 
acted with old-style authority by proposing 

| sweeping emergency measures: a ban on 
| all strikes for 15 monthsand deployment of 
troops to break an Azerbaijani blockade of 
| Armenia. But after a dramatic all-night 
debate, legislators in the Supreme Soviet 
did what not so long ago was unthinkable. 
| They rebuffed the strike proposal as “un- 
constitutional” and voted instead to put 
strict limits only on work stoppages that af- 
fect critical industries. Said Leningrad 
Deputy Anatoli Sobchak, a reformist: “We 
just spent a couple days in the school of de- 
mocracy. And all the talk led somewhere.” 

For Soviet lawmakers, it was a unique 
lesson in the art of compromise. President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, who supported the 
emergency-powers proposal, had opened 
the session with an emotional address, 
telling the legislature that work stoppages 
are “holding our reforms by the throat.” 
What followed was an often fiery, unprec- 
edented debate as politicians clashed over 
the need for such draconian measures. At 
one point, Gorbachev yelled at the unruly 
Deputies, “We're not in a stadium! We're 
in the Supreme Soviet!” 

Gorbachev's concern over labor unrest 
is well grounded. Since last July, when Sovi- 
| et coal miners went on a three-week strike 

to protest their squalid living conditions 
and the government caved in to their de- 
mands, long-suffering Soviet workers have 
found work stoppages a potent weapon. So 
have restive national groups. For more 








than a month, railways have been blocked 
between the tiny Caucasus republics of 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, which are bat- 
tling for control of the disputed enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh. The blockade has se- 
verely curtailed supplies of food, medicine 
and gasoline in Armenia. Last week coal 
miners in the Ukrainian town of Chervon- 
ograd held a brief warning strike to de- 
mand immediate implementation of gov- 
ernment pledges to raise wages and 
improve conditions. When one Minister 
called for postponing the expensive conces- 
sions, Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov re- 
jected the proposal. “The government must 
keep its word,” he said. Soviet legislators 
are concerned that if such strikes continue 
or spread, they could push the shaky Soviet 
economy to total collapse. 

Despite Gorbachev's original inclina- 
tion to take quick and drastic action, he 
hesitated to go as far as some had de- 
manded, and initiated the bargaining ses- 
sion that sharply reduced the scope of the 
emergency plan. After the vote, Gorba- | 
chev seemed to recognize that he had pre- 
sided over a new chapter in Soviet history 
“IT think we've done the right thing,” he 
said. Even the more moderate measures 
may help cool the rash of strikes. More | 
important, one of Gorbachev’s crucial re- 
forms seemed to be working: an elected 
legislature had debated and bargained its 
way to a sensible compromise. Just how 
much respite the decision will bring the 
Soviet Union’s battered economy is an- 
other matter. The rail blockade of Arme- 
nia was broken last week when Soviet 
troops escorted in shipments of food, fuel 
and other vital supplies. But leaders of the 
Popular Front in Azerbaijan threatened a 
general strike if the military tries to take 
over the railways a 
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PRIZES 


A Bow to Tibet 


The Dalai Lama's Nobel 
Prize is alsoa slap at Beijing 
i n the past 20 years, Tibet’s exiled lead- 
er, Tenzin Gyatso, 54, has been nomi- 
nated several times for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. His nonviolent Buddhist philoso- 
phy and advocacy of a peaceful approach 
to determining Tibet’s future would seem 
to make the 14th Dalai Lama (meaning 
“Ocean of Wisdom”) a natural for the 
honor. So when the Nobel Committee in 
Oslo finally named him the winner of the 
$445,000 cash award last week, the ques- 
tion was not “Why him?” but “Why 
now?” Surely the choice of the Dalai 
Lama, who has been living in India since 
he fled Chinese occupation forces in 1959, 
was meant asa slap at Beijing: a symbol of 
international condemnation of the Chi- 
nese government for its crackdown on the 
students’ democracy movement in Tian- 
anmen Square last June and imposition of 
martial law in the Tibetan capital, Lhasa, 
following anti-Chinese riots last March 

Norwegian Nobel Committee chair- 
man Egil Aarvik admitted the choice 
could be interpreted that way. “If I were a 
Chinese student, I would be fully in sup- 
port of the decision,” he told reporters. 
The Chinese embassy in Oslo read it the 
same way. It denounced the award as an 
intervention in China’s internal affairs 
Wang Guisheng, the embassy press at- 
taché, accused the Dalai Lama of “sub- 
verting the unity of the nation.” 

At the Dalai Lama’s headquarters in 
Dharmsala, India, news of the award 
prompted 1,000 exiled Tibetans to dance 
in the streets. “It is a victory for oppressed 
people everywhere,” read an official state- 
ment. The Dalai Lama, attending a spiri- 
tual conference in Newport Beach, Calif., 
responded to the fuss with characteristic 
humility. “My case is nothing special,” he 
said. “I am a simple Buddhist monk—no 
more, no less.” Authorities in Beijing, who 
have been struggling to convey an image 
of national calm and restored normality, 
only wish that were true. 








The new laureate: more than “a simple monk” 
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Canon is a world pioneer in in- 
novative technologies for busi- 
ness. With machines that keep 
on raising productivity. And 
even more important, morale. 
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Most people know Canon well, 
for fine photographic and busi- 
ness equipment. 

But there's a side of Canon most 
people don’t know at all. For in- 
stance, are you surprised to hear 
that leading edge Canon technol- 
ogies have provided the lenses 





Two: We're still talking to each other.” 





for most American TV network 
cameras? Or that they're helping 
make communication possible 
for people who are speech and 
motor impaired? Or that the total 
range of Canon's involvement 
today runs from business to 
biotechnology and beyond? 





Yet in one way, nothing's been 
changed. Canon still has just one 
goal in striving for great techno- 
logical breakthroughs. 

And that's to make small human 
ones possible 
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| icy, the Israeli government fell 


| lagonists can find to thwart 


| Now Egyptian President Hosni 











MIDDLE EAST 


Waiting for Godot 





An Egyptian peace plan wins support—except where it counts 


I! is astonishing how many 
ways the Middle East’s an- 


peace. Lately, the 
method has been 


preferred 
to dither. 


Mubarak has stepped in with a 
proposal to goose the main par- 
ties into conversation, only to 
find even those modest efforts 
mired in debate. After an in- 
conclusive round robin of talks 
in Cairo, Washington and New 
York, Mubarak went home 
warning—not for the first 
time—that a “golden opportu- 
nity” was about to be missed. 

All he was trying to do was 
“get the wheel moving,” Mu- 
barak said, when he drew up a 
ten-point plan for opening a di- 
alogue between Israelis and 
Palestinians on the future of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
Mubarak’s ideas, explained 
Secretary of State James Baker, are not 
competing with but are “complementary” 
to the peace proposal Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir put forward last May, 
which calls for elections in the occupied 
territories. “We don’t think we'll get to 
peace until we have Palestinians and Is- | 
raelis speaking to each other,” said Baker. 

The immediate question at the center 
of this public diplomacy was whether the 
Israelis would accept Mubarak’s invita- 
tion to a conference in Cairo to get the 
peace process going. Shamir’s election 
plan was limited to begin with, then 
hedged with such stiff conditions—ex- 
cluding Arabs in East Jerusalem from the 
vote, for example—that it made no head- 
way with the Palestinians. Many in Israel | 
were just as glad 

Mubarak in effect redraft- 
ed the plan to take the sharper 
edges off both sides’ objections. 
The US. backed the idea, and 
the P.L.O. did not torpedo it. 
While the Palestinian leader- 
ship has little faith that the 
plan will work, it does not 
want to bear responsibility for 
a failure. Faced with following 
through on its own official pol- 





to arguing with itself. Labor 
embraced Mubarak’s propos- 
al, while Shamir’s Likud op- 
posed large chunks of the plan 
Two days of hot debate in 
the twelve-member Inner 
Cabinet last week produced a 





Mubarak warns that a “golden opportunity” is being missed 
The U.S. and the P.L.O. said yes to him, but Israel balked. 


tie vote: de facto rejection of the plan. 

Much of the debate has been side- 
tracked by the old question of who will 
represent the Palestinians. At a meeting 
with President George Bush in Washing- 
ton last week, Mubarak proposed a dozen 
Palestinians who could take part in a con- 
ference in Cairo, including a few who had 
been expelled from the West Bank. P.L.O. 
Chairman Yasser Arafat reportedly indi- 
cated that he would go along with Mubar- 
ak’s suggestion. 

The Israelis protested strongly that 
this implied participation by the P.L.O. 
Although any Palestinian would be risk- 
ing his life if he dared serve on such a del- 
egation without at least tacit P.L.O. ap- 
proval, Israel continues to insist that it 


MMM woe 
A Frosty Response 


For years, Israel has been trying to steer Soviet Jews to the Holy 
Land, only to have most of them veer off to the U.S. Jerusalem 
complains that Jews who use exit visas for Israel to get out of 
the U.S.S.R. should go to Israel. So there was some Israeli gloat- 
ing when the U.S. had to confess that it would be unable to ac- 
cept most of the 300,000 émigrés, many of them Jewish, who 
are expected to be leaving the Soviet Union during the next year. 
Israel said it would happily take in 100,000 Soviet Jews by 
1992. There is a good chance, however, that at least some of the 
newcomers might ultimately be housed in the occupied West 
Bank, where U.S. policy strongly opposes Israeli expansion. Sec- 
retary of State Baker was none too pleased with that prospect 
when Israel informally requested $400 million in loan guarantees 
to build housing for new emigrants. His frosty response: the U.S. 





will never agree to contacts with “terrorist 
organizations.” “It is now clear to us that 
this is to be a Palestinian delegation ap- 
pointed by the P.L.O.,” said Yossi Ben- 
Aharon, director of the Prime Minister’s 
Office. 

Likud found plenty of other 
objections to Mubarak’s pro- 
posals, which include a halt to 
all new settlements in the West 
Bank and Israel’s return of 
some of the occupied territories 
in a final peace settlement. But 
Mubarak did not insist on these 
points as preconditions for the 
Cairo talks. Said an Egyptian 
diplomat: “If the Israelis do not 
want to accept all the ideas, 
they can sit down and discuss 
what would be acceptable.” But | 
Likud sees those points as ob- 
stacles nonetheless since Sha- 
mir’s bloc violently opposes 
them. 

The Labor Party, junior 
partner in Jerusalem’s coalition 
Cabinet, is willing to accept 
Mubarak’s invitation but is so 
far unwilling to break up the 
government over the issue. 
That could force another elec- 
tion a year after the last one, in which La- 
bor wound up second. Though Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin has emerged as 
Labor’s chief enthusiast for peace talks, 
he said in an interview last week that he 
would “try my best” to keep the coalition 
together. The Israelis are unlikely to ac- | 
cept any similar initiatives as long as the 
politicians prefer to maintain unity at any 
price. 

Many Middle East experts in the De- 
partment of State believe that only heavy 
pressure from the U.S. could push Israel | 
into saying yes to Mubarak. But that is not 
Bush’s way. Baker has publicly ruled out 
arm twisting. Whatever Israel’s decision, 
it will not “affect the fundamental U‘S.- 
Israeli relationship,” the Secretary of 
State said last week. Too 
much pressure would only 
alienate Shamir, he argues, | 
and he does not want Labor | 
to split the coalition in Jerusa- 
lem, because new elections 
would stall the peace process 
even more. But at this point, 
the Bush Administration’s 
policy seems only to encour- 
age more dithering. In calling 
for Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions, but not to the point of 
disrupting the Israeli govern- 
ment, that policy could prove 
to be nothing more than a for- 
mula for delaying the peace 
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was unlikely to be able to find that sum “in this day of severe PIOCeSS. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
budget constraints.” Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Wash- 
ington and William Dowell/Cairo 
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GMC Truck introduces: 





Get in on the 1989 and 1990 
action at GUC models. It’s 
Truck! We're now Action Cash! And 
offering terrific it’s all outlined 
Cash Back below. So stop by 
incentives or low your GMC Truck 
APR GMAC Dealer today. 
Financing on You'll have a very 
selected new good reaction. 










UP TO 





CASH BACK 
on new 1989 and 1990 
$-15 Jimmys. 







on new 1989 and 1990 
$-15 Pickups. 


CASH BACK 


on new 1989 
2-Wheel Drive Sierras. 












on new 1989 
Safari Vans & Rally Vans. 


Cs3MCarruck 


It’s not just a truck anymore., 


For a catalog and the name of 
Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. LENGTH OF your nearest GMC Truck Dealer, call 


FINANCE CONTRACT IS LIMITED. You must take retail delivery out 1 800 VALUESO 
= ~ 


of dealer stock. See your participating dealer for qualification details. 























World Notes 





COLOMBIA 


Brave Stand 
By the Court 


In Colombia, where 157 judges 
were victims of drug-related 
murders between 1982 and 
1988, it is a brave justice who 
stands up to the cartels. But 
last week, in a surprising move, 
the country’s Supreme Court 
voted to uphold most of Presi- 
dent Virgilio Barco Varga’s 
emergency measures against 
narcotics traffickers. Most im- 
portant, the court approved the 
President's power to extradite 
criminals to the U.S. 

Since Barco began his cru- 
sade against the coke barons 
eight weeks ago, one drug lieu- 
tenant has been extradited and 

the U.S. Justice 
© Department has 
begun to pur- 
sue four others. 
2 “This is a great 
= victory for the 
President and 
a tremendous 
blow to the ar- 
cos,’ declared 
National Police 
chief General 
Miguel Gomez Padilla. 

Gomez Padilla had anoth- 
er reason for optimism. He dis- 
closed last week that more 
than 4,000 police officers had 
left or been dismissed from the 
70,000-member force this year, 
many because of connections 
with drug traffickers. = 


Barco 





EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


They Don’t 
Love Lucy? 


For years Europe’s television of- 
ferings have read like a page out 
of TV Guide: Dallas, Miami 
Vice, Sesame Street, L.A. Law, 
even such oldies as / 
Love Lucy. Ameri- 
can-made shows ac- 
count for some 70% 
of the Continent’s 
programming. Last 
week, however, the 
European Commu- 
nity took a step 
toward reclaiming 
its prime time from 
the foreigners. The 
twelve-nation E.C. 
adopted rules, to 
take effect in 1990, 
calling on its net- 
works to broadcast 
a majority of Eur- 





opean-made entertainment 
programs. 

At stake is not just cultural 
pride but also megabucks: by 
1998 European broadcasters 
will purchase an estimated 


$4 billion in programs. US. ex- 
porters, who have come to rely 
on foreign sales of their shows, 





Yank invaders: 70% of Europe's programming is American 





assailed the new rule. “The Eu- 
ropean Community today took 
a step backward in time,” com- 
plained Jack Valenti, president 
of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America. “They said no 
to competition and viewer 
choice and yes to trade barri- 
ers.” In Congress, some even 
called for retalia- 
tory measures. 

E.C. officials re- 
sponded by point- 
ing out that the new 
policy is intended to 
be merely a political 
guideline and does 
not have the force 
of law. In any case, 
Lucy lovers have lit- 
tle to fear for the 
foreseeable future: 
European produc- 
ers are not up to 
creating enough 
shows to meet the 
new requirement. @ 





PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


Blood and 
Copper 


For nearly five months a 
bloody sabotage campaign by 
rebel landowners on the island 
of Bougainville has idled one 
of the world’s largest copper 
mines and terrorized the town 
of Panguna and its environs. 
The rebels are seeking higher 


| royalties from the mine’s joint 


owners, an Australian compa- 


ny and the government of Pa- 
pua New Guinea, an island na- 
tion in the southwest Pacific. 
The spiral of bloodletting, 
which began in November, es- 
calated last week, when land- 
owners raided a mining camp, 
killing four people and setting 
houses ablaze. An angry mob 
from the settlement retaliated 
by slaughtering a Bougainvil- 
lean woman and her baby and 
torching her home. So far 39 


| have died in the dispute. 


The violence could worsen 





THE PHILIPPINES 


Body 
Politics 


Dead men may tell no tales, 
but they can certainly cause 
trouble. Last week, as the Phil- 
ippine government continued 
to block the return of the body 
of Ferdinand Marcos, public 
outrage was growing over its 
lack of compassion. Critics 
across the political spectrum 
have called President Corazon 
Aquino’s ban “un-Filipino.” 
The government claimed that 
if Imelda Marcos was allowed 
to bring her husband home, his 
funeral might touch off distur- 


bances that could threaten the 





country’s economic recovery. 
Aquino knows the power of a 
funeral: her political career 
was ignited when massive 
crowds turned out for the 1983 
burial of her husband Ninoy, 
assassinated while being es- 
corted by Marcos’ soldiers. 
Marcos supporters have 
petitioned the Philippine Su- 
preme Court to reverse its ear- 
lier decision denying re-entry 
to Marcos. In the meantime, 
Imelda plans to place her hus- 
band’s body temporarily in an 
aboveground crypt. Plans for a 
wake in the auditorium of Ma- 
nila’s Honolulu consulate were 
dropped, perhaps after it was 
discovered that the hall was 
named after Ninoy Aquino. @ 











since the rebel gang, headed by 
former mine surveyor Francis 
Ona, has grown increasingly 
radical in its aims. In April the 
group called for the secession 
of the North Solomons prov- 
ince, of which Bougainville 
forms the major part. Mean- 
while, the economy of P.N.G., 
which draws 20% of its do- 
mestic revenues from the 
mine, is hemorrhaging. The 
government is offering a 
$200,000 reward for Ona and 
seven others, dead oralive. 





Imelda by her husband's coffin: now it was widow vs. widow 
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The Big Shift in School Finance 





A Texas case reignites a national debate over funding inequities 


esidents of the Edgewood Indepen- 

dent school district, a poor, largely 
Hispanic area in west San Antonio, are 
willing to pay for good schools. Property 
taxes are high—almost $1 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. But because the dis- 
trict encompasses part of a tax-exempt 
Air Force base and lacks tony subdivi- 
sions, the tax rate translates into $3,596 
per student. In the Santa Gertrude 
school district, located on the oil-rich 
King Ranch in south Texas, property 
taxes are low—only 8¢ per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation—but the total spent per 
student is $12,000. 

Disparities such as these prompted 


Equal at last: students in San Antonio's Edgewood school district celebrate the court's decision 


inequities in the quality of education. 

The decision came less than a week 

| after President George Bush and the na- 

tion’s Governors huddled in Charlottes- 
| ville, Va., for an education summit that 
endorsed several of the same ideas—radi- 
cal restructuring of schools and creation 
| of national performance goals. “The Tex- 
as ruling is consistent with the growing 
national expectations we are placing on 
schools,” says Robert Berne, an associate 
dean at New York University. 

The push for uniform goals is relative- 
ly recent, however, while the movement 
for uniform financing is more than two 
decades old. Since 1973, when the US. 





ed 





“A Band-Aid will not suffice; the system itself must be changed.” 


the Texas Supreme Court last week to de- 
clare the state’s method of school finance 
unconstitutional. In a 9-to-0 decision, the 
court said the wide gaps between the rich- 
est and the poorest of Texas’ 1,071 dis- 
tricts violate a provision of the state con- 
stitution requiring an “efficient” 
education. Funneling resources to poorer 
districts would reduce some of these dif- 
ferences. But money alone is not enough. 
What Texas schools need, said the court, 
is an overhaul. “A Band-Aid will not suf- 
fice,” said Justice Oscar H. Mauzy. “The 
system itself must be changed.” 

The Texas decision, which affects 
the nation’s second largest school system 
after California, is sure to breathe new 


life into the struggle for more uniform | 


school financing around the country. 
But by calling for a basic shift in the 
way schools operate, the court changed 
the terms of the debate, emphasizing 
that inequities in funding are linked to 


Supreme Court ruled that equal access to 
education is not a fundamental right un- 
der the federal Constitution, at least ten 
states have seen their school-financing 
systems overturned under state-constitu- 
tion provisions. In June the Kentucky Su- 
preme Court struck down that state’s fi- 
nancing methods, ordering the legislature 
not only to equalize spending but also to 
reorganize “the whole gamut of the com- 
mon-school system.” 

Such moves indicate that the once sa- 
cred principle of local control is rapidly 
going the way of McGuffey’s Reader. 
“This nation was intensely committed to 
the idea that each district should be run 
by school boards unrelated to larger na- 
tional purposes,” says Ernest Boyer, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. “Now we are 
moving toward the issue of how national 
interests can be served.” 

Besides addressing broader goals, 
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smoothing out financial differences could 
make “choice’”’—a policy permitting par- 


ents to move their children from schools | 


they do not like to ones they do—more 
palatable to critics. Until now, the chief 
complaint has been that choice encour- 
ages parents to abandon poor inner-city 








schools. If every school got roughly the | 


same funding, parents could make judg- 
ments based on nonmonetary concerns, 
and failing schools would have the re- 
sources to improve. 

At week’s end Texas Governor Bill 
Clements and other state leaders were 
getting ready to appoint a special study 
group to prepare proposals for the legisla- 
ture, which must come up with a new 
school-financing plan by May 1, 1990. 
Everything from a hike in state sales and 
tobacco taxes to a first-ever state income 
tax is expected to be on the table. Similar 
cases are pending in Alaska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee and New Jersey. These efforts to 
equalize spending within states, however, 
may be just warm-ups for a far more radi- 
cal notion: equalizing spending between 
states, a move some educators now con- 
sider inevitable. — By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 


State Takeover 


New Jersey seizes control ofa 
failing city school system 





ew Jersey made some unhappy edu- 

cational history last week. With a go- 
ahead from an administrative-law judge, 
the state board of education voted unani- 
mously to disband the local school board 
in Jersey City and oust all six top adminis- 
trators. For the next five years, the district 
will be run by an all-powerful school czar 
named by the state. New Jersey thus be- 
came the first U.S. state to seize total con- 
trol of a local school district because of 
educational rather than financial col- 
lapse. It may not be the last: five other 
states now have laws allowing takeovers. 

Governor Thomas Kean, who last 
year rammed through a takeover law 
against tough resistance from teachers’ 
union lobbyists, administrators and 
school boards, said the decision would end 
“educational child abuse” in New Jersey's 
second largest city. State investigators 
charged that too much of the city’s $180 
million school budget went into corrup- 
tion and patronage instead of desperately 
needed maintenance and upgraded in- 
struction. Among symptoms of distress: 
46% of ninth-graders manage passing 
grades on a basic-skills test (vs. 89% state- 
wide), and 46% of the city’s 52,000 young- 
sters attend private schools. ca 
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( )uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 





A good company knows more than you 
might think. About your business, your 
people, equipment and inventory. To properly 
tailor your coverage, they should thoroughly 
understand your needs. 

Independent agents can help you 
choose the company that knows the most 
about your business. Agents often choose 
the CNA Insurance Companies. They 
know CNA protects tens of thousands of 

businesses, large and small. And that 

we began nearly 100 years ago. 

The knowl our experience 

brings can help you. For example, we 

may detect a pattern of losses common 
to businesses like yours. Then we can 
advise you of safety measures to help 
prevent them. And, by reducing your 
risk, you're helping reduce the cost of 
your insurance. 


Ask your agent about CNA. 


Insurance for individuals, 
businesses, groups and associations. 
Independent agents who represent CNA 
are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 


cA 


For All the Commitments You Make* 
CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 

















If they came back as software, 
theyd be Lotus 12:3, 
~ Freelance Plus, and Manuscript. 


To quote the Three Musketeers, word processor for creating terrific December 31,1989. Look inside your 














“All for one and one for all?” looking reports. 1-2-3 package for a’*Perfect Fit” Rebate 
The same guiding principle of And both programs are specifi- Certificate and offer details * 
teamwork is evident in how well cally designed to give you the best 1-2-3 and Freelance Plus or 1-2-3 
Lotus* 1-2-3* works with the new _ and easiest way to bring 1-2-3 data and Manuscript. Put one ofthe strong 
I! Lotus Freelance* Plus 3.0 and and charts into presentations and __ est teams in history to work for you. 
1 Lotus Manuscript* 2.1. reports. Which means you get top 
| When you need to prepare out- performing products with power- 
j standing business presentations, ful links to 1-2-3. 
the award  ppsegesnsseseaee No wonder Freelance Plus and 
winning § roy ; Manuscript are called the‘ Perfect Fit” 
Freelance —) se Ges ‘® with 1-2-3. 
Plus is If you're a 1-2-3 Release 3 or 
i the best $100"Perfect Fit’Rebate 2.2 customer (including upgrades), 
; business buy Prelaner Ps Manus Lotus will send you a $100 rebate Lotus Freelance Plus 
it graphics software for you. While for purchasing Freelance Plus or 2 mer 
| Lotus Manuscript is a full-featured Manuscript between June 15 and Lotus Manuscript 
| 
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Milestones 





She Did It the Hard Way 





Bette Davis: 1908-1989 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 7 


he frail wee bird tottered onto 

Manhattan's Lincoln Center 
stage last April, surveyed the gilded 
hall in which she was being paid trib- 
ute, and bellowed her famous line 
from Beyond the Forest: “What a 
dump!” Even in her decrepitude, 
sapped by a stroke and the rodentoid 
cancer inside her, Bette Davis knew 
how to fill a room with her majestic 
arrogance. When she died last week 
near Paris at 81, that hard-earned 
pride was Davis’ enduring legacy. 

And how her pride spilled across 
the screen! In 101 feature films and 
TV movies, she created Hollywood's 
first and finest portrait of the thor- 
oughly modern woman: her indepen- 
dence born in neurosis, her strength 
forged in professional and domestic 
combat, her man of the moment an 
irrelevance or a desperate burden. “I 





Eyes on the prize: the star looks heavenward 


. 





girl prissiness and sexual loathing. In 1936 
she won an Oscar for Dangerous and soon 
after walked out on Warners. The studio 
sued to get her back. > 

Warners was a tough guy’s studio, and 
it took a tough woman to stand up to 
the boys in the front office. When Da- 
vis returned to work, she was reward- 
ed with a golden decade of melodra- 
ma. Now a Davis heroine would seize 
her destiny (The Letter) or fight it to 
the death (Jezebel, her second and 
last Oscar). She would go blind with 
dignity (Dark Victory) or go to hell in 
style (The Little Foxes). She could be 
noble as well (in A// This and Heaven 
Too and Now, Voyager), while mak- 
ing the world seem a meaner place 
for insisting that she bend her passion 
to its propriety. 

And then, having created Bette 
Davis, she got to do Bette Davis: to 
heighten her performances till they 
swerved between tragedy and camp. 
She served wit on a knife to Anne 
Baxter in A// About Eve, a rat on a 
platter to Joan Crawford in What 
Ever Happened to Baby Jane? She 
kicked her style into a higher gear for 
a new movie audience raised on sen- 
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either have to hold him off/ Or have 
to hold him up,” she sang in Thank 
Your Lucky Stars. The only thing Bette 
Davis cared to hold up was her head. 

Young Bette (she said it was pro- 
nounced Bet) held up her head through her 
parents’ dissolved marriage, a childhood 
exiled to boarding schools, an apprentice- 
ship under movie moguls ready to crush a 
headstrong actress. She got what she want- 
ed and paid for it: four stormy marriages of 
her own, an estranged daughter, a lonely 
life. Davis hoped her epitaph would read 
SHE DID IT THE HARD WAY. 

How hard? She was canned in 1931 
by Universal's Carl Laemmle, who said 


“I wish somebody would tell me about me.” 


she had about “as much sex appeal as Slim 
Summerville.” Laemmle's loss was Warner 
Bros.’ gain; she worked there for 17 years. 
In her first films Davis already had the 
mannerisms down: the window-washer 
hand gestures, the lush cigarette smoking, 
the too precise diction. And of course the 
Bette Davis eyes, which she batted like 
whiffle balls at any man in her path. Yet 
Davis felt strangled in minor roles and 
lame movies. It took a loan-out to RKO in 
1934 to prove she could be more than a so- 
ciety ingenue. In Of Human Bondage she 
played a tart waitress with a blend of shop- 


sation. She could still cause one; she 
could still be one. 

“So many people know me,” Davis 
says in All About Eve. “Except me. I wish 
somebody would tell me about me.” Mov- 
iegoers could tell a lot just from her movie 
dialogue. On the callowness of men: “I'd 
like ta kiss ya, but I just washed my hair” 
(The Cabin in the Cotton). On the road of 
romance: “Fasten your seat belts. It’s going 
to be a bumpy night” (All About Eve). On 
accommodating a lonely life: “Don’t let’s 
ask for the moon. We have the stars” (Now, 
Voyager). So no grieving on Bette Davis’ 
account, or our own. For more than a half- 
century, we had the star. a 





BORN. To Melanie Griffith, 32, Oscar nomi- 
nee for her performance in Working Girl. 
and her actor husband Don Johnson, 39: 
their first child, a girl; in Austin, where 
Johnson (former star of Miami Vice) is 
making a movie. Name: Dakota. Weight: 
5 Ibs. 14 oz. 


FREED. Cynthia Garvey, 40, television talk- 
show host and former wife of ex—base- 
ball star Steve Garvey; after one day in 
jail for defying a court order allowing 
Garvey to visit their two teenage daugh- 
ters; in Los Angeles. She was released 
when an appeals court overruled an ear- 
lier decision holding her in contempt of 
court for preventing daughters Krisha 
and Whitney from spending one after- 
noon a week and two weekends a 
month with their father 





RECOVERING. George Bush, 65, U.S. Presi- 
dent; from surgery to remove a cyst 
from the middle finger of his right 
hand; in Washington. Asked to raise the 
finger for a photograph, Bush replied, 
“Don’t tempt me.” 


DIED. Graham Chapman, 48, founding mem- 
ber of the British comedy group Monty 
Python; of throat and spinal cancer; in 
Maidstone, England. Cambridge educat- 
ed and a physician, Chapman helped 
launch the innovative Monty Python's 
Flying Circus television series in 1969, in 
which he sometimes appeared as a stuffy 
army officer. He played Arthur in Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail. 


DIED. John Walker, 64, the first black Epis- 





copal bishop of Washington and dean of | 


the National Cathedral; after heart sur- 
gery; in Washington. A crusader against 
racial prejudice, he vigorously protested 
apartheid in South Africa and exhorted 
people to be compassionate to AIDS victims. 





DESTROYED. Secretariat, 19, one of Thor- 
oughbred horse racing’s greatest champi- 
ons; after suffering from laminitis, a painful 
inflammation inside the hoof; at Claiborne 
Farm in Paris, Ky. 
Hailed as the “people’s 
horse,” the chestnut colt 
in 1973 became the first 
Triple Crown winner in 
25 years, beating his clos- 
est challenger by 31 
lengths in the Belmont 
Stakes. 
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Business 


Yearning to 
Breathe Free | 


Mobilized by gt rowing ring public disgust over over smog, 
a House panel proposes strict new emission limits | 


that have automakers grinding their teeth 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 





The House proposal brought a swift 
protest from U.S. carmakers, who con- 


ver the years, c alifornia has | tended that the clean-air standards would 


given the rest of the country 

everything from health food to 

a taxpayers’ revolt. Now it has 
bequeathed another far-reaching legacy 
to its sister states: a clampdown on auto- 
emission standards that could help trans- 
form the American car and the fuel that 
makes it run. To the discomfort of U.S 
automakers, a House Energy and Com- 
merce subcommittee voted unanimously 
last week to adopt California’s strict lim- 
its for the 1990s as the law of the land 
The measure, which seemed certain to 
win House approval, would cut existing 
levels of tail-pipe pollutants as much as 
60% from 1994 to 1996 and could phase 
out much of the remainder by 2006. The 
Senate is considering an even stronger 
bill 


raise car prices and strain technical re- 
sources. The companies argued that auto 
exhaust is already 96% cleaner than it 
was before pollution-control measures 
were introduced two decades ago. Noting 
that the House limits would be tougher 
than those President Bush put forward in 
his clean-air package last summer, Gen- 
eral Motors President Robert Stempel as- 
serted, “For our business it would be ex- 
tremely tough. It went further than the 
President proposed, and we're deciding 
how to handle it.” 

As predictable as the grumbling 
from Detroit was the calm reaction in 
Japan, whose share of the U.S. market 
has climbed from 15% in 1979 to 25% to- 
day. “It’s not that tough technologically, 
but we'll need some lead time,” said 





| THE CLEANER CAR OF THE '90S 


These are some of the changes that experts say can be made to meet new 
emission-control standards proposed in Congress 


Electronic 
control 
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The price of emission: a toxic haze blankets Phoenix 


a Japanese auto-company official. He 
added that the new standards would 
raise sticker prices “only marginally” 
because Japanese firms typically rely on 
thinner profit margins than their U.S 
counterparts 

The House vote marked a truce be- 
tween feuding Democrats John Dingell of 
Michigan, a dogged opponent of auto reg- 
ulation, and California’s Henry Waxman, 
a champion of even stricter standards for 
clean air. The compromise proposal 
would cut emissions of nonmethane hy- 
drocarbons, a key ingredient in smog, 
which can now average no more than 0.41 
gram per mile for a carmaker’s fleet. The 
House action would place a limit of 0.25 
gram per mile on all cars by 1996; the out- 
put of nitrogen oxide, another source of 
smog, would be required to fall from | 
gram per mile to 0.4 gram. Unless the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency ruled oth- 
erwise, automakers would then be or- 
dered to slash the reduced levels in half by 
2006 

Car companies could meet such stan- 
dards by upgrading their current pollu- 
tion controls rather than developing ex- 
pensive new systems. For example, the 
bill would require that catalytic convert- 
ers, now guaranteed to be effective for 
50,000 miles, be beefed up to last 100,000 
miles. Other alterations would range from 
adding a microchip to monitor a car’s pol- 
lution controls to expanding a charcoal 
canister that catches evaporating gasoline 
fumes when a car’s engine is off. The EPA 
estimates that such improvements could 
raise car prices as much as $200 by 1996 
and $500 more by 2006. 

Although Detroit railed against the 
proposed standards, the fact is that some 
cars already meet or exceed part of the re- 
quirements. Reason: automakers have 
complied since 1983 with California’s pol- 
lution laws, which are the strictest in the 





as rush-hour traffic streams away from downtown 


US. and will become even tighter in the 
1990s, when they are to serve as models 
for the rest of the country. Such 1989 cars 
as the South Korean—built Pontiac Le- 
Mans and Japan’s Nissan Maxima emit 
less than 0.2 gram of nitrogen oxide per 
mile. At the same time, Chrysler sells its 
California dealers a $100 pump that helps 
cars meet restrictions by recirculating ex- 
haust through the engine and catalytic 
converter to reduce toxic emissions 

Nonetheless, U.S. automakers insist 
that California standards would become 
burdensome if adopted nationwide. GM’s 
Stempel argued that the stricter require- 
ments would raise car prices in regions 
that are free of smog. Declared a Chrysler 
spokesman: “If you Resume 
Speed, N. Dak., you would be paying for a 
piece of equipment that you simply did 
not need to keep your air clean.” 

A clampdown could create conflict 
between automakers and the oil industry, 
as each side seeks to pass responsibility 
for meeting the standards on to the other 
“The carmakers want to say ‘reformulate 
the gasoline,” says William Randol, an 
oil-industry analyst for First Boston. “But 
who will make the investment to do this?” 
He noted that Shell Oil has estimated that 
it would cost billions of dollars to develop 
new clean-burning gasolines 

Oil companies may have little 
choice. While the House subcommittee 
did not take up the question of alterna- 
tive fuels last week, it is expected to do 
so this month. On the table is a White 
House proposal that would require auto- 
makers to start selling cars that run on 
gasoline substitutes by 1995. Car compa- 
nies would be told to produce 500,000 such 
vehicles the first year and | million units 
a year beginning in 1997. Among possible 
substitutes: methanol, a high-octane 
alcohol derived from wood; ethanol, or 
“gasohol,” a blend of gasoline and grain 


lived in 


alcohol; and compressed natural gas 

So far, most oil companies have 
seemed more eager to denounce the alter- 
native fuels than to develop new products 
Mobil has run ads attacking methanol as 
polluting, expensive and more dangerous 
than gasoline if accidentally swallowed 
Although the fuel produces far fewer 
smog ingredients than gasoline, it releases 
more formaldehyde, a suspected cause of 
cancer. Cars would get less mileage from 
methanol because it burns faster than gas- 
oline. Yet Indianapolis 500 racers have 
used methanol for years because it boosts 
horsepower and is less flammable in acci- 
dents; U.S. automakers have developed 
experimental cars that run on both meth- 
anol and gasoline. 

Other alternative fuels are gaining 
popularity around the world. In smog- 
choked Sado Paulo, Brazilian drivers tank 
up with an ethanol blend that is 78% gas- 
oline and 22% alcohol distilled from sug- 
arcane. According to Illinois-based Ar- 
cher Daniels Midland, ethanol blends 
account for 8% of all U.S. motor fuel. The 
mixture is readily available in parts of the 
Midwest at stations that display the gaso- 
hol symbol, an ear of corn 


o the north, more than 20,000 
Canadian vehicles are powered 
by compressed natural gas, 
which virtually eliminates the 
sources of smog. The relatively low price 
of the fuel—some 80¢ per gal., vs. $1.75 
for gasoline—tempts bus and taxi owners 
to pay the $2,500 that it costs to convert a 
vehicle to natural gas. In Washington the 
American Gas Association calls the fuel 
“a viable option for fleets.” One draw- 
back: to carry the gas, vehicles must be fit- 
ted with bulky tanks. In a cross-border 
experiment, Canada’s Ontario Bus Indus- 
tries and Brooklyn Union Gas are testing 
two gas-fueled buses in Brooklyn, N.Y 
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A technician at a San Antonio research institute collects exhaust for analysis 





U.S. oil companies have been slow to 
respond to such initiatives. Atlantic Rich- 
field was the first in Southern California; 
last summer it introduced a clean-burning 
unleaded gasoline designed to power old- 
er vehicles built to use leaded fuel. The 
Los Angeles—based company said the new 
brand, Emission Control-1, has been fa- 
vorably—if not overwhelmingly—re- 
ceived since it replaced Arco’s leaded gas 
last month. Edward Reilly, senior vice 
president for marketing, said EC-1 sales 
were slightly ahead of previous levels for 
leaded gas, although the two fuels cost the 
same 

Ironically, some California air-quality 
officials have raised strong objections to 
last week’s House vote. They complain that 
a fine-print provision in the federal action 
would end California’s right to impose even 
tougher standards on off-road vehicles 
such as lawn mowers, dune buggies and 
construction equipment, which account for 
an estimated 16% of the state’s smog. Says 
a spokesman for the California Air Re- 
sources Board: “While the bill applauds 
California’s leadership, it ties our hands to 
control pollution in our own backyard.” 

Ultimately, the fate of the proposed 
federal standards depends on the public’s 
concern over the air people breathe. Even 
corporate giants recognize that they can 
no longer simply dig in their heels and re- 
sist demands for clean air. Chrysler vice 
chairman Gerald Greenwald noted in 
August that automakers had hurt their 
credibility by stubbornly opposing most 
new regulations. And while GM’s Stem- 
pel attacked the House vote last week, he 
acknowledged that the subcommittee had 
at least cleared up confusion over what 
the new tail-pipe standards would be. For 
all its past intransigence, Detroit may be 
ready to concede that compromise is a 
two-way street. —Reported by Glenn Garelik/ 
Washington and Joe Szczesny/Detroit 
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Crandall, the tough-talking AMR chairman and pioneer of the frequent-flyer 
program, is likely to answer the Manhattan developer with a strong counterattack 


Here Comes Donald, Duck! 


Can American Airlines fight off Tr ump's $7.5 billion raid? 





early everyone saw an attacker on the 
| horizon. The question was who it 
| would be. For weeks the rumors swirled 
that someone might launch a takeover raid 
on American Airlines, the largest and 
most respected U.S. carrier. In August the 
board of American’s parent company, 
AMR, bolstered its so-called poison-pill 
| defenses by allowing management greater 
flexibility to issue new stock in order to 
make a takeover more expensive. The Fort 
Worth company also signed up the high- 
powered Wall Street firms Goldman Sachs 
and Salomon Brothers to develop a full- 
fledged defense strategy. AMR even asked 
the New York Stock Exchange to investi- 
gate recent large trades in its stock, which 
caused volatile swings in its share price. 
Despite all the girding for an assault, 
| the airline industry was rocked last week 
| when a raider finally surfaced. It was 
New York City tycoon Donald Trump, 
who announced that he was offering $120 
a share, or $7.5 billion, to take over the 
giant carrier 
What had American done to deserve 
| this? After all, AMR is widely regarded as 
the best run of the big U.S. airline compa- 


nies. Under the aggressive leadership of 


chairman Robert Crandall, corporate 
revenues have more than doubled in the 
past six years, to $8.8 billion. Most im- 
pressive, the airliner built its modern fleet 
of 683 aircraft with relatively little bor- 
rowing. Against $2.6 billion in assets at 
the end of last year, AMR held a modest 
$1.2 billion in long-term debt 

The size of Trump's bid drew gasps as 
well, since it was the most ever offered for 
an airline and was almost 50% higher 
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than the price of AMR shares just before 
the bid. But the airline industry is in the 
grip of takeover fever. After fending off 
bids from Los Angeles oilman Marvin 
Davis, the management and employees of 
No. 2-ranked United in Chicago are at- 
tempting to take their company private 
for an estimated $6.7 billion. And last 
June an investor group led by Los Angeles 
financier Alfred Checchi paid $3.6 billion 
for No. 4-ranked Northwest Airlines. Of 
the four largest U.S. carriers, only No. 3, 
Delta, has yet to take a direct hit in the 
takeover wars. And its turn may come 
While Trump’s grandstanding is be- 
coming a self-parody, his financial clout is 
undeniable. The King of the Deal already 
owns the prestigious Plaza Hotel in Man- 
hattan and two hotel-casinos in Atlantic 
City. Last May he paid floundering East- 
ern Airlines $365 million for its East 
Coast shuttle service, renamed it the 


AYn 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Revenues” $8.8 billion 
Profits* $476.8 million 
Number of aircraft 683 
Planes on order 254 
Employees 77,100 
Cities served 258 
Passengers" 64million 


*1988 totals 
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Trump Shuttle, and now controls at least | 
40% of the market, in contrast to 26% 
when he took over. Trump has made huge 
killings by buying stakes in companies 
and leading other investors to believe he 
had an interest in a buyout, only to sell out 
after the stock price rose. Among his tar- | 
gets have been Golden Nugget, Pillsbury 
and Federated Department Stores. But 
because he has made an outright offer this 
time, analysts tend to think this is no 
bluff. “If the bid weren't serious, it 
wouldn't be $120 a share,” says Helane 
Becker of Shearson Lehman Hutton 

Even so, American’s Crandall is as 
tough as barbed wire and likely to unleash 
a counterattack to protect his company. 
Crandall has a proprietary altitude, hav- 
ing crafted the airline’s go-go expansion 
since he became company president in 
1980. He invented the frequent-flyer pro- 
gram and instituted the first supersaver 
fares. To cut labor costs, Crandall intro- 
duced a two-tier wage system under 
which younger hires were paid less than 
veteran workers. “Crandall won't give up 
easily,” says an industry hand. “He sees 
American as his company. Trump's bid is 


| aslap in his face.” 


American’s best defense seems likely 
to be an attack on the amount of debt need- 
ed to finance a takeover attempt. Trump, 
whose personal fortune is estimated at be- 
tween $1 billion and $3 billion, has offered 
to put $1 billion of his own money into the 
deal. The rest would come from bank 
loans. Trump may get the money, but poli- 
ticians and air-safety experts have alleged 
that highly leveraged carriers might be 
tempted to skimp on safety measures to 
maintain profits. AMR released a state- 
ment last week saying it “continues to be- 
lieve that excess levels of debt in the airline 
industry are not in the public interest.” 

Some industry watchers think Ameri- 
can could turn to hometown partners for 
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It’s just a car. But then, what a car. The 
Honda Accord is a great automobile and 
everybody knows it. 

Certainly nobody knows it better than 
other car makers. When Honda introduces 
a new Accord, they return to their drawing 
boards. This has been going on for fourteen 
years, ever since the first Accord. 

Now, a new year and a new Accord. 

The new Accord is bigger and better. 
‘There is more room inside, the ride is more 
comfortable and the car is more responsive 
under all driving conditions. 

Because Honda also goes back to the 
drawing board. 

‘The new Accord was redesigned and 
re-engineered to create an entirely new 
automobile. One that raises the quality of 
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driving. A car more attuned to the driver. 

The lines of the car are smooth and 
flowing. Flat surfaces and contours blend 
harmoniously. The front of the car rounds to 
the wind and stylish new headlights mount 
flush to the airflow. 

A large increase in glass area improves 
visibility. You will find comfortable space 
between yourself and others inside the car. 

Since the new Accord is longer and more 
solid, we've redesigned and refined the four 
wheel double wishbone suspension system. 
Also, the body is tighter and more rigid. Ride 
and handling are noticeably i improved, 

One thing very difficult to notice is wind 
noise at highway speeds. It’s almost beyond 
human hearing. 

New body construction contributes to a 


Introducing tt 





quality feeling. In fact, before you get into 
a new Accord, open and close the door a 
couple of times. You'll hear what we mean. 
Once inside the car, you will see the soft 
surfaces, the lack of seams and the logical 
placement of instruments and controls. You 
will sense a bright, airy environment that 
\ immediately puts you at ease. 
[ The front seats are larger with greater 
. support. Rear seats contour to the shape of 
the interior. ‘The rear seat cushion is formed 
from one piece of foam. 

Door panels and the instrument panel 
are each moulded as one whole piece. The 
headliner is also made from a single piece. 
It’s recessed for the passenger-assist handles 
and windshield visors. Everything fits the 
way it should, nice and flush. 


A new ventilation system assures your 
comfort. It’s quiet and efficient. 

Under the aggressive looking and low 
sloping hood isa new and larger fuel-injected 
engine. It has more horsepower and torque 
forimproved performance. Innovative Honda 
technology keeps the new engine running 
smoothly and quietly. 

There is a new four speed automatic 
transmission available that’s compact and 
smooth shifting. And a new strong, smooth 
five speed manual transmission. 

The objective of the new Accord is to 
let you focus on the one thing every car is 
made for. Driving. 

You will have to drive it to believe it. 


LIESEJES 


ie newAccord. 






























In 1974, we became the first com- 
pany to offer a discount for air 

ags. Right now, our policyholders 
can save up to 30% on their 
medical payment coverage or 
personal injury protection. 
ve were also one of the first com- 
panies to pioneer air bag research. 
tS proven the air bag’s value to 
bo the goverment and the auto- 
makers, and strengthened our belief 
that the combination of air bags 

ne best 


Its been proven time and time again. 

If you have a collision in a car 

that has an air bag, and you're 

wearing your seatbelt, your chances 

of being killed or seriously injured 

ina crash decrease by 55%. 

In experience with our own fleet 

logging over 30 million miles and 
more than 300 crashes, in every 

and seatbelts provides 


Gettin 
air bags c. ya Ceres what 
keep the price filimmalimg Allstateis — 
of insurance nie aera 
pelo (10.1 About iti 
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air bags, the tion requires passive restraints 1n 
drivers walked io all new cars starting in 1990, and 
nine major automakers already 


away without serious injury. 
In fact, if air bags were installed 
in all cars, claims for death and 
injury would be so reduced that 
consumers would save billions of 
dollars in insurance costs every 
year. And that’ not even taking 
into account the positive effect 
air bags would have on life and 
health insurance costs. 


offer air bags on some models. For 
a list of those, write to: Allstate 
Consumer Information Center 
Public Issue Department 400, 

PO. Box 7660, Mount Prospect, 
Illinois 60056-9961. 


But if we really are to hold the line 
on insurance costs, these efforts 
alone won't be mee yi car 
insurance system is due for a 
change. And we intend to find 
Solutions that are _ member ofthe 


Sears Financial Network 4 


not only fair, but a ae 
lasting as well. Allstate 


You're in good hands. 





WERE COMMITTED TO BUILDING A CAR INSURANCE SYSTEM EVERYONE CAN LIVE WITH. 


Discount not available in some states. Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois 
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help. Rumor had it that certain members 
of the billionaire Bass family of Fort 
Worth might take a large friendly stake in 
the company, as they did to protect the 
Walt Disney Co. from a raid several years 
ago. Or Crandall might borrow money to 
create an Employee Stock Ownership 
Plan to achieve the same goal. 

American may also find an ally in 
Washington. Shaken by the upheavals at 
Northwest and United, which involved 
extensive foreign financing, the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science and 
Transportation approved a bill last week 
that would prevent any buyer from ac- 
quiring more than 25% of an airline with- 
out the explicit approval of the Com- 
merce Secretary. When Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen learned of the attempt to buy 
American, the Texas Democrat prevailed 
on the Commerce committee to make the 
bill retroactive so that it would apply to 
the Trump bid. “The Congress must send 
a strong message that highly leveraged 
buyouts are not tolerable,” said Kentucky 
Democrat Wendell Ford, who sponsored 
the bill along with Arizona Republican 
John McCain. “I don’t want to wake up 
when all US. carriers have been lever- 
aged and bought out,” added Ford, “to de- 
cide that something should be done to reg- 
ulate the buying and selling of major parts 
of our transportation network.” 


espite the firepower lined up on 
AMR’s side, Trump has several fac- 
tors in his favor. For one, an estimated 
80% of AMR is owned by institutional in- 
vestors, who generally show less loyalty to 
management than do individual share- 
holders. For another, AMR has not paid 
dividends to its shareholders since 1980, 
contending that the money would be bet- 
ter spent to build the company. In addi- 
tion, AMR’s board of directors can be re- 
moved by a simple majority vote of 
shareholders. Because Trump gave the 
company only until Oct. 20 to respond to 
his offer, he “has got them on a very short 
leash,” says Owen Dowd, a senior vice 
president at the Wall Street firm of Oppen- 
heimer & Co. “If he can succeed in remov- 
ing the board, then he’s won the game.” 
On Wall Street the takeover specula- 
tors seem to think that the Trump-Cran- 
dall fight is too close to call. AMR closed 
at 103% on Friday, up 17% points for the 


| week but 16% points below Trump's bid. 





Some speculators were not persuaded 
that Trump is serious about the bid. De- 
spite his high profile, Trump as a busi- 
nessman remains an enigma. Last week 
Playboy magazine disclosed that a 
clothed Trump may grace its cover early 


| next year. Perhaps American Airlines is 


just another plaything for the man who 
has everything. — By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York and 
Richard Woodbury/Fort Worth 








Grounding a High-Flying Giant 





Boeing's machinists demand a bigger piece of its prosperity 


B placard-carrying pickets took up 
their posts last week at plant gates all 
around Seattle. Suddenly, the world’s 
busiest producer of commercial aircraft 
was crippled. The strike at Boeing by 
more than 57,000 members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers brought new-plane 
production to a virtual halt at the compa- 
ny’s main manufacturing plants in the Se- 
attle area, where 43,000 of the machinists 
work, and at other factories in Portland, 
Ore., and Wichita. 

The first strike against Boeing in 
twelve years, the walkout 
came after a federal media- 
tor failed to bring labor and 
management together on a 
new contract. Union Vice 
President Justin Ostro drew 
cheers from machinists in 
Seattle’s Kingdome when he 
declared, “There is no good 
time to strike, only a right 
time to strike.” 

The proposed three-year 
contract that the machinists 
rejected offered pay raises of 
4% in the first year and 3% 
in each of the next two, bo- 
nus payments of 8% the first 
year and 3% the second, im- 
proved health benefits and a 
20% cutback in mandatory 
overtime. Boeing considered 
the offer “generous,” said 


undled against the late-night chill, | chinists want to relax after a long stint of 














forced overtime—as much as 200 hours a | 
quarter in many cases. 

Yet a strike as long as the last one, 
which went on for 45 days in 1977, could 
be devastating to all sides. Boeing is far 
and away the largest employer in both the 
Seattle area (where it has 106,000 work- 
ers) and the state (144,725) and spends as 
much as $1 billion a year on supplies in 
the region. A prolonged stoppage would 
cost thousands of jobs in other areas, | 
ranging from parts manufacturers to res- | 
taurants. Increased unemployment would 
have a heavy impact on the state govern- 
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Picketing outside a jet-assembly plant in Everett, Wash. 





spokesman Russell Young. 
But union official Jack Dan- 


iels of District 751 in Seattle dismissed it | 


as “peanuts,” pointing to Boeing's profit 
of $614 million in 1988 and $356 million 
in the first half of this year. 

The strike catches Boeing with an un- 
precedented order backlog of 1,063 com- 
mercial jets valued at $80 billion. Delivery 
dates are in danger of slipping as the com- 
pany tries to meet surging demand from 
airlines eager to modernize their aging jet 
fleets. Earlier this year Boeing was forced 
to stretch out delivery schedules for its 
newest jumbo, the 747-400, and to hire 
hundreds of workers from rival Lockheed 
to get the program back on a credible 
schedule. Last week Boeing executives 
were reassuring customers that the strike, 
if it is short, would not mean further deliv- 
ery delays. 

Ironically, aerospace experts said, 
both sides in the dispute could use a 
breathing spell. The company needs to 
perform plant maintenance and restock 
parts for the assembly lines, and the ma- 


| ies would keep aging aircraft flying thou- 





“There is no good time to strike, only a right time.” | 


ment, which has no income tax and is 
heavily dependent on sales-tax revenue. 
Around the world, delayed plane deliver- 


sands of additional miles instead of being 
replaced by new Boeing wide-bodies. 

No new talks have been scheduled on 
ending the walkout. The machinists can 
fall back on their $90 million strike fund, 
but Boeing is under pressure to deliver 94 
more jet airliners before year-end. In the 
interim, Boeing intends to use supervisors 
and nonunion personnel to put the final 
touches on dozens of jets that stand virtu- 
ally completed at its assembly plants in 
Renton and Everett, Wash. The compa- 
ny pledges to observe strict safety stan- 
dards. But the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, taking no chances, announced 
last week that it would “significantly ex- 
pand” its inspections of the company’s 
assembly lines to ensure compliance with 
FAA rules — By Lee Griggs. 
With reporting by Joni H. Blackman/Seattle 
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La Dolce 
Deficit 


Untroubled by its debts, Italy 
sails serenely on 





| BY ROBERT BALL 

| E veryone knows how bad the U.S. bud- 

get deficit is. How it rolls like a tidal 

| wave of red ink over the Administration 
and Congress, undermining the dollar, 
pushing up interest rates, shaking the in- 
ternational monetary system and threat- 
ening to put future generations of Ameri- 
cans in hock to foreigners forever. How, 
whenever moneymen gather, finance 
ministers moan, central bankers chide, 
and all stare in horrified fascination. How 
could America get itself into such a mess? 

Now imagine a country that regularly 
runs annual budget deficits five times as 
bad as those of the U.S.; whose fiscal policy 
is so paralyzed by political rivalries that its 
national debt is equal to its gross domestic 
product (vs. only 50% for the U.S.); whose 
debt problem is so out of hand that interest 
payments alone amount to 8% of GDP 
Compared with this, the U.S. seems almost 
a model of fiscal probity. 

Such profligacy must bring retribu- 
tion, one would think. Yet Italy goes 
serenely on, racking up an enviable 

| economic record and attracting little in- 
ternational criticism or even attention. 
Perhaps insolvency resides in the eye of 
the beholder, for there can be no doubt 
about the numbers. Italian governments 
have been abusing their credit cards for 
20 years, piling debt onto debt. Only once 
in the past dozen years has the annual 
budget deficit been less than 10% of GDP. 
By contrast, the worst U.S. ratio was 3.8% 
in 1983; last year it was only 1.8%. More- 
over, most of Italy’s debt is short to medi- 
um term, subject to volatile interest rates. 
A 1% rise in short-term rates costs the 
government 7 trillion lire ($5.1 billion) 
annually in extra interest 

The Italian economy, however, ig- 
nores the problem. For the past six years, 
its annual growth rate of 3.5% to 4% has 
been one of Europe’s highest. Inflation 
has come down smartly from more than 
20% in 1980 to 5% last year. The lira has 
appreciated against most other curren- 
cies. To be sure, interest rates are still in 
double figures, and unemployment is 
stuck above 10%, but that figure is skewed 
by a higher jobless rate in the backward 
south; in the thriving north, it is lower. 
Overall, Italy’s economic performance is 
sparkling. How do the Italians do it? Is 
this a real-life film with Marcello Mas- 
troianni as governor of the Bank of Italy? 

Even sobersided economists accept 
that there is something odd about the Ital- 
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How to understand the country’s economy? 
Imagine it as a real-life movie, with Marcello 
Mastroianni as governor of the central bank. 


ian experience. A recent scholarly study, 
The Italian Miracle, does smack of the su- 
pernatural compared with the German 
miracle, which was 99% hard work. But 
there are rational elements. Italians are 
great savers, squirreling away 15% of in- 
come, much of it in government securities 
Fully 97% of the national debt is funded 
domestically, and nearly two-thirds of the 
negotiable state debt is in the hands of in- 
dividuals. This mode of saving doubtless 
owes something to exchange controls and 
preferential tax treatment, but Italians 
have been willing buyers of state paper, 
thus absorbing the burgeoning debt. In 
this situation, rises in interest rates have 
the perverse effect of stimulating con- 
sumption by putting more money into 
people’s pockets. Moreover, another part 
of the government's deficit spending di- 
rectly helps private business by shoulder- 
ing part of employers’ social-security con- 
tributions, thus boosting profits and 


encouraging investment 
24 enign as the experience has been 
so far in this fiscal wonderland, the 
present Italian government is determined 
to blow the whistle. Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti has framed a budget strategy 
that aims at balancing the books by 1993 
through a combination of tax increases 
and spending cuts. Similar targets have 
been set and missed before, but this time a 
new sense of urgency comes from the dan- 
ger that Italians may start sending their 
savings abroad when capital movements 


| in the European Community are freed 


next year. Bank of Italy Governor Carlo 
Ciampi warns that “a change in the han- 
dling of public finances is mandatory,” 
because “every delay increases the burden 
on us and on future generations.” That's 
not Mastroianni talking. | 
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TV or Not TV? 


Zenith drops out of computers 
to concentrate on the tube 





iven a choice between two product 

lines, one thriving and the other 
struggling, most companies would have 
no problem deciding which one to em- 
brace. But for Zenith, the decision was 
painful. The suburban-Chicago company 
surprised the high-tech industry last week 
by agreeing to sell its prosperous comput- 
er division to France’s Groupe Bull for 
about $635 million. In doing so, Zenith, 
the last major U.S. maker of TV sets, de- 
cided to stake its future on that risky and 
supercom petitive business. 

Heavily in debt, Zenith has reported 
losses in three of the past four years. Says 
Chairman Jerry Pearlman: “We are a 
highly leveraged company in two very 
tough businesses. We really felt we 
couldn’t do either of them appropriate 
justice.” Pearlman had tried to sell the 
company’s TV division, but no buyers 
were willing to pay the reported $400 mil- 
lion asking price 

Zenith had expanded into computers 
to reduce its reliance on TVs, a business 
that low-cost foreign producers were be- 
ginning to dominate. The company 
bought the electronics-kit maker Heath in 
| 1979 and expanded the division to include 
| a line of laptop computers. Zenith’s ma- 
chines are now among the world’s best 








sellers, bringing in about 60% of the com- 
pany’s revenues of $2.7 billion. With this 
deal, Bull will become the largest Europe- 
an-based computer maker 
The sale will virtually wipe out Ze- 
| nith’s debt and enable the company to in- 
| vest in new technologies, including high- 
definition television, While HDTV is 
| probably a decade away, Zenith is devel- 
oping flatter, sharper TV screens that 
| may keep the company—and the U.S 


in the race with Asian manufacturers. @& 





Testing picture tubes ina Chicago laboratory 


| Flatter, sharper screens are on the way 

















GREAT MOVIE GIFTS AT A MERRY PRICE. 
GIVE OR GET ANY 6 FOR JUST 189° EACH 
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Got some movie fans on your 
Christmas list? Then do your holiday 
shopping with the CBS Video Club. You 
can choose any six movies for just 89¢ 
each (plus shipping/handling). What's 
more, you can even get 2 more movies at a 
savings of up to $70 each (see Advance 
Selection box in the coupon). 

There's no membership fee for 
joining, nor do you have to buy a lot of 
movies. Just six more within the next 
three years. And you'll have no problem in 
finding six movies you want, because our 
library holds over 2,700 titles; from the 
very newest releases to classical favor- 
ites. Our regular Club prices currently 
range from $79.95 to $29.95, plus ship- 
ping and handling; and we also offer a 
selection of lower-priced videocassettes, 
down to $14.95. Your only membership 
obligation is to buy six movies in three 
years for as little as $29.95 each-and you 
may cancel membership anytime after 
doing so. 

How the club operates: about every 
four weeks (up to 13 times a year) we send 
you our CBS Video Club Magazine, 
reviewing our Director's Selection, plus 
many alternate movies. And up to four 
times a year, you may also receive offers 
of Special Selections, usually at a discount 
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off regular Club prices, for a total of up to 
17 buying opportunities. 

Choose only the movies you want: 
if you want the Director's Selection, don't 
do a thing-it'll arrive automatically. If 
you'd prefer an alternate movie, or none at 
all, just mail the card always provided by 
the date specified. You'll always have two 
full weeks to decide. (If you ever receive a 
tape before having had two weeks to 
decide, just send it back at our expense.) 

Half-Price Bonus Plan: after fulfill 
ing your membership obligation, you'll 
automatically become eligible for our Half 
Price Bonus Plan. With each movie you 
buy at regular Club prices, the plan cur- 
rently allows you to take another movie of 
equal value or less at 50% off 

10-Day Risk-Free Trial: we'll send 
your introductory movies, along with 
more details on how the Club works. If for 
any reason you're not satisfied, return 
everything within 10 days for a full, 
prompt refund and no further obligation. 

For fastest service: use your credit 
card and our toll-free number to order. 
Just call 24-hours a day: 


1-800-CBS-4804 


CBS VIDEO CLUB 
1400 N, Fruitridge, Terre Haute IN 47811 
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HORRORS (1986) 


PO. Box 112, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1012 
Yes, please enroll me in the CBS Video Club 
under the terms outlined in this advertisement 
Asa member, I need buy just six more movies at 
regular Club proces within the next three years 
Send me these 6 movies for 89¢ each 
plus $6.00 shipping & handling (Total $11.34). 


# “a 








Check one: 7) VHS 
Please check how paying: 
My check is enclosed P75/PRUN22 
Charge my introductory movies and 
future Club purchases to: 
MasterCard [) Diners Club 
American Express () VISA 


BETA 


Account # 





Advance Selections 


SAVE UP TO $140 MORE— 
HAVE LESS TO BUY LATER! 


You may order one or two more monies now for only $9.99 
cach~so you can save up to S40 What's more, eac! 


dscount perchase mmmedately reduces your memberstsp 
oblgamon by ane! 


Also send my first selectacn for $9.99 phes $1.73 
shappeng handing whach I'm adding to my $11.4 
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Business Notes 





Hands Across 
The Rio Grande 


On his first visit to Washing- 
ton since he took office last 
| December, Mexican President 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
wanted to do more than ex- 
change pleasantries with the 
Bush Administration. As it 
happened, he was able to cap 
his three-day trip with a flour- 
ish last week when he and 
President Bush signed an 
agreement to promote free 
trade and investment between 
the two countries. At a White 
House signing ceremony, Bush 
hailed the pact as evidence 
of “the special relationship” 


between the U.S. and Mexico. 

The accord requires the 
two parties to identify by next 
month industries and export 
products that could benefit 
from lower tariffs, and then 
gradually to reduce those du- 
ties. U.S. Administration offi- 
cials said the affected products 
would most probably include 
processed foods, petrochemi- 
cals, electronic equipment and 
automobiles. 

Mexico, which ships about 
two-thirds of its $21 billion in 
export wares to U.S. markets, 
hopes the Washington agree- 
ment will make it easier to sell 
more goods to its neighbor. 
Stronger export sales would 
help finance the country’s $100 
billion foreign debt. a 








AMSY ABMS 





Salinas warms up to Congress 





MONEY LAUNDERING 
Putting an Ear 
To the Wires 


Over the past two weeks, U.S. 
law-enforcement authorities 
have seized almost 35 tons of 
cocaine destined for the streets 
of America. A much bigger 
blow could be struck against 
the drug trade, however, if 





ways could be found to seize 
the cocaine cartels’ funds. U.S. 
Assistant Treasury Secretary 
Salvatore Martoche said last 
week that the Bush Adminis- 
tration would move in that di- 
rection by trying to track the 
billions of dollars in electronic 
money transfers that move in 
and out of the U.S. each day. 
The goal: to identify and per- 
haps confiscate at least some of | 


the more than $100 billion in 
drug funds laundered through 
the international banking sys- | 
tem each year. Finance ex- 
perts have long called for in- 
creased surveillance of so- 
called wire transfers. The task 
will be daunting because $1 
trillion or more moves through 
banking wires each day, and 
the Government lacks the re- 
sources to monitor it all. s 





ADVERTISING 
Too Funky 
In Kingston 


The island’s siren song is sim- 
ple and successful: ““Come 
back to Jamaica,” the slogan 
goes, But the way in which the 


giant U.S. ad agency Young & | 


Rubicam landed the Caribbe- 
an country’s business is a tale 
of bribery and racketeering, 
according to a federal grand 
jury in New Haven, Conn 
Last week the panel indicted 
the ad agency on charges that 
it paid about $900,000 in kick- 
backs between 1981 and 1986 
to win and keep the Jamaica 
Tourist Board’s account. 

The jury charges that 
Y&R hired Arnold Foote Jr., a 
Jamaican advertising consul- 
tant who the Justice Depart- 
ment contends was also a gov- 
ernment official. He allegedly 
passed along money to Eric 
Anthony Abrahams, Jamai- 
ca’s Tourism Minister from 
1980 to 1984. Y&R is accused 
of violating the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, which for- 
bids the bribing of foreign offi- 
cials. The agency denies any 
wrongdoing. w 
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RAZORS 


The $200 
Million Shave 


Shaving may be a mundane ac- 
tivity, but the razor industry 
takes it as seriously as a moon 
| launch. Last week industry 
| leader Gillette unveiled the re- 
sult of a ten-year development 
project. Called Sensor, the new 
razor has twin spring-mounted 
blades that individually con- 
tour to the vagaries of the user's 
skin. The high-tech face scrap- 
er has 22 patents, 13 moving 








Sensor has 13 moving parts and 22 patents 





| produce a thin profit margin 


parts, platinum- 
hardened chrom- | 
: ium blades, and is 
welded with lasers. 
Sensor is the 
product of Gil- 
lette’s all-out effort 
to lure customers 
away from throw- 
away razors, which 
have grabbed more 
than 60% of shaver | 
sales. Gillette makes such ra- 
zors too, but they typically 


On ¥NYH 


for their manufacturers. The 
Boston-based company invest- 
ed $200 million in Sensor tech- 
nology, and will spend an ad- 
ditional $175 million this year 
to introduce the product. 
When it goes on sale in Janu- 
ary, Sensor will be priced at | 
about $3.75 for the razor and 
three blades. Gillette hopes to 
sell 15 million razors the first 
year and snare 15% of the 
$770 million U.S. wet-shaving 
market by 1992. 5 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Rocking All 
Over the World 


The fanfare had barely quieted 
down after Sony’s buyout of 
Columbia Pictures when the 
Japanese were at it again. Last 
week Japan’s largest commu- 
nications concern, Fujisankei, | 
paid $150 million to buy a 25% 
stake in Britain’s hottest rec- 
ord company, Virgin Music 
Group. Fujisan- 
kei’s holding is the 
biggest Japanese 
share in any Brit- 
ish company. The 
deal will give Fuji- 
sankei, which owns 
the daily newspa- 
per Sankei Shim- 
bun and a music 
and video compa- 
ny called Pony 
Canyon, entrée to 
the West. Says joint 
chairman Hiroaki 





Shikanai: “We want to dis- 
patch our thoughts and our 
culture to the world.” 

Virgin founder and chair- 
man Richard Branson has 
similar ideas about Japan, 
where his company could mar- 
ket records by such stars as 
Phil Collins, Paula Abdul and 
Ziggy Marley. Branson, 39, 
said the deal will “provide a 
springboard for our ambitions 
to become the world’s No. | 
music group.” 
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Shikanai and Branson seal a cross-cultural deal 


Deschwanden's Shoe Repair, Bakersfield, Calif 





No matter what they look like outside, businesses prefer Du Pont Certified Carpet inside. 


In America, businesses come in all shapes and sizes. 
But there is one thing most of them share: a strong 
preference for DuPont Certified Commercial Carpets. 
For good reason. Carpets that bear the Du Pont 
certification are crafted by a select group of mills to 
the highest standards in the industry. So you can be 
sure that every one will deliver good looks and first 
class performance to your business for years to come. 
Get the carpet that architects and interior designers 
specify 2 to | over anything else. Ask your flooring 
supplier for Du Pont Certified Commercial Carpets. 


Du Pont Certified. The Carpets American Business Is Built On. 


Flooring Systems 





“The good news is they've made n 
The bad news is I've come aboard tl 


An outsider is brought in at the eleventh hour to save a _— changes ensue. Tough times call for tough managers who ca 
sinking ship. Turmoil turns to intrigue, as fast and furious _rise to the occasion. And their tactics are logged in the ledge 





e Captain. 
Gi biereies 





n of Fortune. Unlike other business publications that merely report That's called journalism. And it's what makes Fortune the 
T on the tip of the iceberg, Fortune dives to the depths for the story. one-of-a-kind magazine it is. For readers. And advertisers. 


Inside the mind of management. 


Is this how your worldwide long 
distance company sees the world? 


Whoever said its a small world must have been try ing For more information, call an AT&T representative 
to call with our competition. Because there are over 45 at 1 800 222-0400, Ext. 1277. 
countries they don’t reach. With AT&T, your international 
calling needs can grow right along with your business 
Only AT&T's Worldwide Intelligent Network lets you call 
clearly and quickly to over 200 countries. Because no one AT: T 
else gives you AT&T's commitment to quality. Or service & 
So why use someone who doesn’t see the world 


Of Opportunity quite as big as you do? The right choice. 














that the drugs are not effective for pa- 
tients with more severe colon cancer, in 
which the malignancy has already spread 
throughout the body. Nor have studies 
shown a benefit for those patients whose 
cancers were detected at an early stage. 
Still, Dr. Michael Friedman of the Na- 


| tional Cancer Institute called this first 


success for drug therapy against colon 
cancer a “terrific intellectual break- 
through.” The institute has alerted 35,000 
cancer doctors across the country. And 
some experts are hopeful that the findings 
will lead to similar therapies for other 
cancers. a 


Prenatal Alert 


Healthy women may need 
less care during pregnancy 





F or years doctors have been stressing 


that all pregnant women should have 
intensive prenatal care. But last week the 
US. Public Health Service issued a report 
from a federal panel of experts that urged 
less prenatal care—at least for some 
women. About 1.6 million of the nearly 4 
million women who give birth annually 
have no evident health problems that 
could jeopardize them or their babies. The 
panel recommended that physicians cut 
back—from 13, to seven or eight—the 
number of office visits typically sched- 
uled. The group also suggested curbing 
some routine procedures, including blood- 
pressure readings, pelvic examinations 
and screening for protein in the urine, In 
addition, women do not need a Pap smear 
if they have had one within the past year. 

“Healthy pregnant women waste a lot 
of time and money going to the doctor,” 
declares the panel’s chairman, Dr. Morti- 
mer Rosen of Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New 


| York City. 


At the same time, the experts called 
for increased prenatal care for poor wom- 
en and for drug and alcohol abusers. 
These women have a much greater 
chance of giving birth prematurely, and 
their infants often suffer from low birth 
weight and other difficulties. The shift in 
emphasis is “an attempt to use scarce 
health dollars more efficiently,” says 


Rosen. The report could influence pri- | 


vate insurers and government programs 
to alter reimbursement policies for pre- 
natal care. 

Obstetricians agree that care for 
high-risk patients needs to be expanded, 
but many object to the “less is enough” 
approach for healthy pregnant women. 
They stress the need for frequent visits. 
“These women have a zillion questions on 
their mind,” explains Dr. George Malka- 
sian, president of the American College 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. “The 
earlier you answer those questions, the 
earlier you catch any problems.” @ 
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Reflections of a Real Grouch 





Life Goes On sugarcoats the subject of mental retardation 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


elevision bears a heavy burden. Un- 

like movies or books or plays, TV 
shows are expected to do more than just 
provide entertainment. They are asked to 
be socially responsible as well. Because 
they come into the home uninvited, net- 
work programs are supposed to uphold 
proper moral values and teach life lessons: 
drugs are bad, race discrimination is 
wrong, women should get breast ex- 
ams early and often. Sometimes the 
second task tends to overwhelm the 
first: that is, a show is so busy doing 
good that no one bothers to notice 
whether it is good. The new season’s 
prime example is ABC’s Life Goes On. 

This much acclaimed drama fo- 
cuses on a middle-class family in 
which one of the three children, 
Corky, 18, is suffering from Down 
syndrome. The show is a break- 
through because it stars a youngster, 
Chris Burke, who has the disorder. 
Though he has a relatively mild case 
of retardation, Burke’s very pres- 
ence on screen is eloquent proof that 
such children can be capable, func- 
tioning members of society. 

That laudable message has 
brought the show enthusiastic praise 
from mental-health experts and TV 
critics alike. It takes a real grouch to 
offer a dissent. But even non- 
grouches may squirm at the sugar- 
coating this subject has received. 
Except for a few taunting school- 











Huggable: Burke with LuPone as his mother 


In another episode Corky gets a 
chance, over some parental reservations, 
to baby-sit for a six-year-old boy. Again 
credibility is dashed by melodramatic 
overkill. That night the fire department 
has to evacuate the house because of a gas 
leak. When a neighbor driving them to a 
nearby shelter gets lost, the little boy runs 
away and winds up at the bottom of a ra- 
vine. Corky comes to the rescue, lowering 
himself on a rope and climbing out with 
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mates, Corky is drenched in love 
and support. Life Goes On may have 
the highest hug-a-minute ratio of any 
show in TV history. His parents (Bill Smi- 
trovich and Patti LuPone) are unfailingly 
wise and patient. Only his blunt younger 
sister (Kellie Martin) worries occasionally 
about being embarrassed by her brother 
in school. 

But who could be embarrassed by this 
wonderful kid? In the opening episode 
Corky enters a “mainstream” high school 
for the first time. By the second episode he 
is running for class president. True, the 
campaign is launched as a joke by cruel 
classmates, but Corky turns it into a rous- 
ing, and rather implausible, plea for the 
handicapped. “We have a life, we have 
dreams, we have hopes,” runs his big 
speech at a school assembly. “We laugh 
and cry, just like you. All we want is a 
chance to be your friend.” Result: a stand- 
ing ovation and a narrow loss by 47 votes. 
Says Corky: “That’s a lot of friends!” 


Creating unrealistic expectations? 


| were not able to handle. No danger of that 








the boy on his back in a climax worthy of 
The Great Escape. 
Perhaps good intentions can excuse 
hokey drama, but one wonders whether 
even the good intentions are being fulfilled. 
Couldn’t such derring-do create unrealistic 
expectations among the parents of retard- | 
ed children? Mental-health authorities say, 
Not necessarily. “Chris Burke is less un- 
usual than people think,” argues Lynn Na- 
del, professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. “The show gives parents 
real hope that their child can live a some- 
what productive life.” Still, family drama 
does not have to be so sappy. The pleasant 
shock of last summer's movie Parenthood 
was its portrayal of parents facing prob- 
lems—among them, an emotionally dis- 
turbed child—that in many cases they 


happening on Life Goes On; another hug 
and everything will be fine. | 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


















Time Warner Inc. 


(formerly Time Incorporated) 


has acquired 100,000,000 shares of 
the common stock of 


Warner Communications Inc. 





We acted as financing advisor to Time Incorporated 
and provided a $1,000,000,000 bridge loan 
in this transaction. 
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BY EDWARD M. GOMEZ 


M ore than 25 years ago, Desafinado 
and The Girl from Ipanema swayed 

the world to the sinuous sound of bossa 
| nova. Now a new generation of musicians 
is discovering the old seducer: Brazil. 
Some of the world’s leading pop stars— 
David Byrne, Paul Simon and Peter Ga- 
briel among them—are intent on weaving 
novel strands of ethnic music into a fresh, 
global sound. They have been flying down 
to Rio for inspiration and coming back 
laden with rhythm 





Talking Heads, assembled a sampling of 
1970s Brazilian pop on the Fly/Sire Rec- 
ords album Beleza Tropical: Brazil Clas- 
sics Vol. I. This month a follow-up collec- 
tion, O Samba: Brazil Classics Vol. 2, is 
due to appear, along with Rei Momo, 
Byrne’s solo album based on Brazil- 
ian and other Latin song styles. Si- 
mon is planning to include Brazil- 
ian-inspired material in his next 
album, scheduled for release in early 
1990. Gabriel, whose new Real 
World label focuses on non-Western 
music, based his score for the film 
The Last Temptation of Christ on 
the sounds of Brazil and Africa. 
Brazil’s influence is also acknowl- 
edged by Roberta Flack on her late- 
1988 album Oasis. “Under a warm 





JOHN MA: 











— 
CAETANO VELOSO Afro-Brazilian 
| rhythms and prominent electric guitars spicy melodies, unique harmonies and a hint of androgyny poems full of yearning and determination 





Earlier this year Byrne, the leader of | 


| 








Bossa nova’s sensual rhythms once again infatuate the pop world 


Rio night/ We danced on the edge,” she 
coos in a number dedicated to Brazilian 
singer-composer Djavan. “And my heart 
stood still/ Oh, Brazil, Oh, Brazil.” 

US. record-company executives are 
crooning the same refrain. At Polygram, 
vice president Richard Seidel is oversee- 
ing a new “Brazilian Wave” series that in- 
cludes anthology albums for a number of 
major Brazilian pop stars. Celluloid, an 
independent US. label, has launched a 
subsidiary called Braziloid, dedicated to 
musica popular brasileira, a term used by 
Brazilians to refer to the country’s diverse 
contemporary sounds. CBS Records is 
promoting Brazilian stars like Djavan and 
Rio de Janeiro—born vocalist Milton Nas- 
cimento as pop acts in the U.S 

It is rhythm—lots of rhythm—that 
accounts for the new craze, and a good 
deal of the beat comes from the state of 
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Music ———— 


The Old Seducer Returns 











Bahia. There, in the Brazilian equivalent 
of the American Deep South, African 
tribal dances are blended with European 
sounds to create the insistent samba; the 
afoxé, associated with the Afro-Roman 
Catholic Candomblé religion; and the 
chugging, accordion-dominated forrd, 
which blends African rhythms with Por- 
tuguese folk music. Says U.S. guitarist 
Arto Lindsay, co-producer with Peter 
Scherer of the latest album by an eminent 
Brazilian performer, Caetano Veloso: “In 
Bahia and the north you find the purest 
African rhythms, some of the most inno- 
vative in Brazil.” Notes Byrne: “Bahia 
may be to Brazil what New Orleans was 
as the birthplace of jazz—a source of mu- 
sical ideas that are later refined into new 
styles.” Brazilian music, he explains, al- 
lows him to feel “the direct link between 
the ecstatic release of rhythmically based 
popular songs and the spirituality that is 
[at] their roots.” 

To their strong rhythmic foundation, 
Brazil’s composer-performers add spicy 
blends of European melodies and unique 
harmonies. Maria Bethania, 43, first 
_ achieved prominence in 1965, when 
* she substituted for the ailing star of 
a Rio musical. Her dark, husky 
voice shares a certain androgynous 
quality with those of some of Bra- 
zil’s other top performers. Beth- 
ania’s brother, Veloso, 47, is—along 
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with Gilberto Gil—one of the main 
exponents of tropicalismo, the 
buoyant music of the student gener- 
ation that emerged during a period 
of military dictatorship after 1964 
That style advocated the rights of 





MARIA BETHANIA A strong rhythmic foundation, with © MILTON NASCIMENTO Uplifting sound 
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mainstream crossover appeal 


TT 


| blacks, reintroduced strong Afro-Brazil- |_ 


ian rhythms and made prominent use of 
electric guitars. Veloso projects intimacy 
in personal, deeply reflective songs such 
as those on his new album, Estrangeiro 
(Stranger). Gil, whose lyrics can ‘range 
from overtly political to dreamily poetic, 
is a versatile stylist whose repertoire 
ranges from reggae to rock to electric 
variations onsamba. 

Gal Costa, 43, whose unforced vocal 
range and sweet tones are the envy of her 
peers, has interpreted works ranging 
from bossa nova to fropicalismo to main- 
stream pop. Multi-instrumentalist Her- 
meto Pascoal, 50, coaxes music out of ev- 
erything, it seems, from teapots to 
hubcaps to sewing machines. Singer- 
songwriters Djavan, 40, and Ivan Lins, 
42, are purveyors of easygoing, soulful 
music in a sophisticated urban style. Dja- 
van, who hails from the northeastern 
state of Alagoas, began making records in 
the mid-1970s; his most recent albums 
have included songs in English. Lins’ 
songwriting is freighted with rich chord 
changes; like Djavan, Lins is aiming for 
abroad. 
With this in mind, he sings in English on 
this year’s Love Dance, his latest album 
release. 

The Brazilian star perhaps most 
widely admired abroad is Nascimento, 
who credits trumpeter Miles Davis, saxo- 
phonist John Coltrane and the Beatles as 
influences. In airy harmonies that re- 
sound with the church music of Minas 
Gerais, the state in east-central Brazil 
where he grew up, Nascimento writes up- 
lifting sound poems full of yearning and 
determination. His music is infused with 
a near mystical cele- 
bration of life and 
love, coupled with a 
respect for nature 
that borders on ani- 
mism. Ironically, 
Nascimento’s rec- 
ords, as well as those 
of many of his popu- 
lar colleagues, have 
been largely dis- 
placed on the radio 
playlists in their own 
country by the likes 
of Madonna, local 
crooners or the stan- 
dard rock ’n’ roll with Portuguese lyrics. 

Oddly enough, some Brazilian purists 
fear that foreign enthusiasm for their mu- 
sic could corrupt it. Djavan, for one, has 
dismissed David Byrne’s efforts as “in- 
consequential.” Nascimento disagrees. 
“You're always trading ideas,” he says. 
“Tt gives you life.” Others are concerned 
that jaded outsiders will soon move on to 
something else. Anything is possible in 
the fickle pop-music world, but for now, 
musicians agree, it’s Brazil that’s got 
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Allen and Farrow: an All-Seeing Eye with severely impaired vision 


Postscript to the ’80s 








CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS Directed and Written by Woody Allen 





BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


udah Rosenthal (Martin Landau) is 

possessed by a primal memory: a rabbi 
instructing the boy Judah that the eye of 
God is all seeing; no crime ever escapes it. 
Now successful and middle aged, Judah 
self-deprecatingly suggests to the audience 
at a testimonial dinner on his behalf that 
perhaps he became an ophthalmologist be- 
cause he is haunted by that recollection. 

Seeing is also a subject that Cliff 
Stern (Woody Allen) takes seriously. A 
documentary filmmaker, he is driven not 
by God but by the demands of an unyield- 
ing conscience to make his camera—his 
eye—bear witness to the inequities of his 
careless time. 

Cliff's only connection to Judah—until 
the concluding sequence of this thematical- 
ly unified but somewhat bifurcated mov- 
ie—is through Ben, another rabbi (Sam 
Waterston), who is one of Cliff's brothers- 
in-law. The rabbi is Judah’s patient, and 
his eye trouble is quite literal; by the end of 
the movie he has gone blind. But this blind- 
ness is also symbolic. By visiting this afflic- 
tion on the only character in his movie who 
has remained close to God, Allen is sug- 
gesting that if the Deity himself is not dead, 
then he must be suffering from severely im- 
paired vision. 

All the crimes and misdemeanors Al- 
len records in this film go not merely un- 
punished; they are generously rewarded. 
Upstairs, on the melodramatic story line, a 
hypocritical Judah gets away with murder, 
arranging for the assassination of his mis- 
tress (Anjelica Huston), who threatens to 








make their affair—and his equally shabby 
financial affairs—public, thereby destroy- 
ing his family, wealth and reputation. 

Downstairs, on the funny line, is Cliff's 
other brother-in-law Lester, a sleek TV 
producer (played by Alan Alda in a glori- 
ously fashioned comic performance). He 
offers Cliff a sinecure: filming a documen- 
tary that will make Lester look like a phi- 
losopher-king among the pompous nitwits 
who produce prime-time TV. Cliff agrees, 
but because he tries to turn Lester’s story 
into a truthful exposé, the project 
collapses. Along the way he loses the 
woman he loves (Mia Farrow), as well as a 
serious film to which he had been pro- 
foundly committed. 


This is the funny stuff? Yes, because | 


Allen puts a deliberately farcical spin on 
Cliff's frenzies. It is good showmanship, a 
way of relieving the itchy ironies of Judah’s 
discomfiting story. It also rings with irony. 
If neither Judah’s guilty musings on his 
own crimes—and he does exhibit a strong 


desire to be caught and punished—nor de- | 


cent Cliff's frantic quest for some kind of 
fulfillment can awaken heaven's sleeping 
eye, then what in this world can? If Man- 
hattan, coming at the end of the 70s, was 
Woody Allen’s comment on that decade’s 
besetting sin, self-absorption, then this is 
his concluding unscientific postscript on 
the besetting sin of the ’80s, greed. At times 
the joints in the movie’s carpentry are 
strained, at times the mood swings jarring. 
But they stir us from our comfortable stu- 
por and vivify a true, moral, always acute 
and often hilarious meditation on the psy- 
chological economy of the Reagan years. @ 


THUAVH KVIEe 





rhythm. —Reported by Laura Lépez/ 
Rio de Janeiro 
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TEACHING 
TENNIS 
TO TOADS 


VIC BRADEN, coach extraordinaire, 
uses humor and physics to show 
nonstars how to improve their moves 
on the courts and ski slopes 





BY LEON JAROFF 
| t's a warm, sunny day in Southern California, and at the 





Vic Braden Tennis College in Coto de Caza, 60 miles 

southeast of Los Angeles, a few dozen students are 
watching a most peculiar exhibition. At one end of a tennis 
court, a ball machine flings one ball after another across the 
net. Seated on a chair on the opposite side, a short, chubby 
man, racquet in hand, rises to meet each one, hitting it 
squarely with a looping forehand. Thwack. Thwack. The 
balls whiz back over the net, landing just inside the base line. 

Victor Kenneth Braden, 60, has a point to make. “See 
what you can do when you bend your knees and then lift 
with your thighs as you hit the ball?” he asks his students, 
The imagery is vivid, but one woman remains dubious. 
“My knees don’t bend that much,” she says. “That’s 
strange,” Vic responds impishly. “Didn’t I see you sitting in 
the restaurant last night? How did you get into that posi- 
tion? Did the waiter hit you in the back of the knees?” 

The woman nods, getting the point, laughing. Her 
classmates laugh, and Braden joins in. Laughter, in fact, is 
an essential part of the curriculum at the tennis college, 
where every year several thousand adults take three-to- 
five-day courses that cost $100 daily. It erupts regularly 
from the classroom during Braden’s unique lectures, which 
combine show biz, science, humor and psychology. It rings 
out on the 17 courts and the 18 teaching lanes equipped 
with ball machines—and in the four video rooms, where 
students guffaw as they view tapes of their own just com- 
pleted drills. Even the pro shop is involved. It carries 
T shirts bearing the slogan LAUGH AND WIN. 

Laughing all the way, Braden has become a celebrity 
in the sports world. Jack Kramer, the 1947 Wimbledon 
champion, calls him “the world’s best all-around tennis 
coach,” who can improve the game of anyone “from a 
beginner toa champion.” Braden was featured on the cover 
of the August issue of Tennis magazine. In television com- 
mercials he is touting Tennis Our Way, a videotape he 
made with Arthur Ashe and Stan Smith, and millions of 
sports fans have chuckled at his commentaries on cable 





Braden’s Tennis for the Future, has sold 200,000 copies. 

Still, Braden has his detractors. While quick to praise 
able coaches, he is disliked, and as he admits, “even hated” 
by many others. They resent his criticism, his intrusion into 
what they think is their turf, and his systematic discredit- 
ing of some of their most cherished teaching methods. 

But Braden has never met a sport he didn’t like. He 
runs a ski college in Aspen, and has made volleyball and 
badminton instructional videotapes. Using high-speed 
cameras and computers, he has analyzed and critiqued the 
techniques of such star athletes as baseball’s Reggie Jack- 
son, pro-football quarterback Steve Grogan and Olympic 
stars Al Oerter (discus throw) and Edwin Moses (hurdles). 
In tennis, his coaching helped launch the careers of Tracy 
Austin, Eliot Teltscher and Jim Pugh (a mixed-doubles 
winner at Wimbledon this year). 

Despite his success with the athletic élite, Braden is 
more concerned about the masses. “People have been 
pushed out of sports,” he says. “What we've done in this so- 
ciety is to build huge stadiums to let 22 people play on the 
grass.” Most Americans, he feels, participate largely by 
watching sports on television. “People think that’s all that’s 
left for them,” he complains. Statistics seem to bear him 
out. The number of active tennis players, for example, has 
declined from around 32 million in the late 1970s to some 
20 million today. 

As Braden sees it, sports belong not only to the stars but 
also to the “toads”—his fond appellation for the less gifted. 
“We should have 80 million tennis players and 80 million 
skiers,” he says. One reason we do not, he believes, is bad 
coaching. “I've watched coaches say, ‘Shut up and do it the 
way I tell you because I’m the coach.’ I've watched coaches 
abuse people, hit people and even kick people. There are 
not enough coaches out there saying, ‘Hey, it’s O.K. Here, 
let me show you how to do it. Just hang in there.’ Human 
caring is very much needed.” 

Braden provides just that. At the college, he rewards 
good performance with cheers and compliments like 
“Keep that up, and you'll be famous by Friday.” Slow 
learners feel comforted by his gentle way of identifying 
with their struggle to improve. “Don’t forget,” he tells his 
charges, “every day 2 million Americans play tennis and 
1 million of them lose.” 

Psychology is the softest of the sciences Braden uses in 
coaching. Physics and physiology also play important roles. 
His lectures are sprinkled with such terms as force vectors 
and parabolas, as he explains why he recommends certain 
strokes and movements. “The ball doesn’t know if you are 
hitting forehand or backhand,” he says, “or if you’re wear- 
ing your lucky shorts. It only knows how the racquet meets 
it. You can’t violate the physical laws because Mother Na- 
ture will get you every time.” 

Working with Gideon Ariel, an Israeli ex-Olympic 
athlete and computer expert, Braden has wired people and 
fitted out his tennis courts with high-speed cameras, sen- 
sors and other gadgets that feed data into computers. His 
goal is to discover what really happens while an athlete is 
in action, and to use that knowledge to improve perform- 
ance. An example: although Braden is a foremost advo- 
cate of top spin in tennis, he has proved, contrary to con- 
ventional wisdom, that tennis players who roll their rac- 
quets “over” the ball to impart top spin not only waste en- 


and network TV. The best known of his five books, Vie | ergy but also unnecessarily risk “tennis elbow.” His high- 
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speed film shows that the ball is in contact with the strings 
for only four milliseconds and is well on its way to the net 
before the player even begins rolling his racquet. “Any- 
way,” says Braden, “if the player really hit over the ball, he 
would drive it into his foot.” To impart top spin, he ex- 
plains, the player needs only to swing from low to high, 
bringing the face of the racquet to a vertical position as it 
meets the ball. 

The third of seven children of an impoverished Appa- 
lachian coal miner who moved north to seek work, Braden 
was born and raised in the industrial town of Monroe, 
Mich. On his way to play football one day, Vic, then 11, 
passed the local tennis courts just as someone opened a can 
of balls. “You could hear the fizz,” he recalls. “I could smell 
the rubber. It was an amazing kind of olfactory thing. I 
made up my mind I wanted one of those things.” 

Next day he returned to the courts and was caught pil- 
fering balls that sailed over the fence by Lawrence Alto, 
Monroe’s recreation-tennis director. “You're going to jail,” 
said Alto menacingly, “or you're going to learn this game.” 
Braden opted for lessons. 

They took. That summer he captured his first tourna- 
ment, and he went on to win the Michi- 
gan high school tennis championship. 
He also excelled in other sports. He was 
quarterback on the Monroe High foot- 
ball team, captain of the basketball team 
and city badminton champion to boot. 

Even then, Braden had the temerity 
to question his coaches’ instructions. As 
a local newspaper columnist wrote, “Vic 
Braden is the best tennis player ever to 
come out of Monroe, but he was pretty 
hard to handle.” His penchant for anal- 
ysis surfaced early. He made pinholes in 
3-by-5 cards, then peered through them 
at athletes in action. “I was isolating 
segments of their bodies,” he explains, 
“the hips, the thighs, to see how they 
moved during play.” 

Braden entered Kalamazoo College on an athletic 
scholarship in 1947, majored in psychology and played on 
the school’s highly regarded tennis team. “I had 38¢ in my 
Levi's when I started college,” Braden says, “and 37¢ when 
I finished. I had to save up to make a phone call.” Later, 
while coaching tennis at the University of Toledo, he 
played in professional tournaments with a group of six stars 
(Jack Kramer and Pancho Gonzalez, among others) and, 
in Braden’s words, six “donkeys,” including himself and 
Chris Evert’s father Jimmy. “The donkeys made a lot of 
people famous,” Braden recalls. “The stars would beat us 
fast and then go out and see the city.” 

After moving to California and earning a master’s de- 
gree in psychology at California State University at Los 
Angeles, Braden had brief stints as a sixth-grade teacher 
and a school psychologist. But he missed sports and soon 
abandoned education to help Kramer organize pro-tennis 
tours. In 1963, when Kramer opened his tennis club at 
Rolling Hills Estates, Calif., Braden became its manager 
and teaching pro. 

“Tt seemed that all Vic had to do was to talk to some- 
body and he could improve their game,” Kramer recalls. 
Word about Braden’s magic touch spread; soon people 
were signing up as much as two years in advance for his 





half-hour individual lessons, which usually drew an appre- 
ciative nonpaying audience of local toads. He also took 
time to organize a class of blind children, calling out num- 
bers to help them aim their racquets at machine-propelled 
balls. “Golly,” says Braden, “when the kids hit the ball, I 
was more thrilled than they were.” It was at Rolling Hills 
Estates, too, that he trained Tracy Austin and other young 
protégés. 

Braden’s activities soon caught the eye of the Great 
Southwest Corp., which planned to develop Coto de Caza 
as an upscale resort community and needed a resident ten- 
nis pro to lure buyers. Offered the job, Braden accepted on 
the condition that the company build him a tennis college 
of his own design and, when that got into the black, a high- 
tech sports-research center. Six years after the Vic Braden 
Tennis College opened, in 1974, Arvida Corp., which had 
taken over Coto de Caza, dedicated a $1.3 million research 
center on the site. 

Today Braden is comfortably ensconced with his wife 
Melody and his dog Mousse in a French country-style 
house in Coto de Caza, a four-minute walk from the col- 
lege. He owns a piece of another Vic Braden Tennis Col- 
lege, in St. George, Utah, and has an in- 
come well into six figures, two jeeps and 
a vacation house. Both his two children 
and Melody’s three (from previous mar- 
riages) are grown and on their own. But 
Braden once more has to “save up.” Ar- 
vida is pulling out of Coto de Caza, and 
he is trying to raise money to buy both 
the college and the research center. 

Meanwhile, the Vic Braden Ski Col- 
lege is gearing up for its third full year at 
Aspen’s Buttermilk Mountain. Braden’s 
critical eye was cast on skiing several 
years ago, after he and Melody returned 
from a ski trip confused by the variety of 
teaching systems they had encountered. 
Some seemed logical; others made no 
sense at all. 

What the sport needed, Braden decided, was some good 
research. With sponsorship from the Aspen Skiing Corp., he 
began interviewing skiers and instructors. “I started hearing 
some horror stories,” he recalls. “Arrogant ski instructors got 
inexperienced people to the top of the mountain and said, ‘If 
you want to have lunch with us, ski down.’ Braden was 
aghast. Even with good instructors, he says, “skiing is the most 
intimidating sport. It surfaces childhood fears faster than any- 
thing: fear ofabandonment, fear of falling. People haven’t fall- 
en for 30 or 40 years, and now they're down in the snow, grov- 
eling, trying to get up. And they're humiliated.” 

These problems were limiting the appeal of skiing, he 
told the Aspen Skiing executives, but could be dealt with ina 
school “where people can come in to an unintimidating at- 
mosphere, sit in a classroom and talk, work things through, 
and find out how people learn, just as we do at the tennis col- 
lege.” The company agreed and in 1987 signed him toa five- 
year contract. Ski magazine also likes his method, naming his 
Aspen school the best in the country this year. 

Will his way bring more toads into skiing, or into tennis 
or other sports, for that matter? Braden thinks so but tem- 
pers his optimism. “In my lifetime,” he says philosophical- 
ly, “I’ve learned that I’m not going to change the world by 
Saturday at lunch.” But he keeps trying. = 
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BY ANDREA SACHS 


hen Robert Simpson tested positive 

for the AIDS virus last November, 
medical bills were the least of his worries. 
As a court reporter, Simpson, 44, was 
earning $48,000 a year and was covered 
by group health insurance. In addition, he 
had planned ahead by buying three dis- 
ability policies. Less than a year later, 
however, he has fallen through the widen- 
ing cracks in the U.S. medical-care 
system. Too weak to work, he has 
lost the insurance coverage from his 
job; moreover, he has yet to see a 
penny from his disability policies, 
although he filed six months ago. 
“I'm just tired of being a victim,” the 
pale, bushy-haired Simpson says 
slowly, pausing to gather strength in 
his San Francisco apartment. 

Like Simpson, many of those 
caught up in the spiraling AIDs epi- 
demic are awash in medical ex- 
penses they cannot afford. And the 
safety net beneath them has proved 
less than reassuring. Since the AIDS 
crisis began in the early 1980s, the 
nation’s private health-care indus- 
try—hospitals, insurance compa- 
nies and pharmaceutical firms— 
has engaged in quiet combat with 
government agencies over who 
should foot the bill for the disease, 
which now afflicts an estimated 
44,000 Americans. And the tab is 
rising. This year the cost for AIDS 
medical care is expected to be $3.75 
billion; by 1992 that figure is likely 
to more than double. Whose re- 
sponsibility is it to pay for AIDS-related 
care? And why does American society, 
on the whole, seem to be shrinking from 
the task? 

No one is rushing in to assume the fi- 
nancial burden. “Everyone is playing 
duck and cover while trying to shield 
themselves from the costs,” observes Ron- 
ald Brunk of AIDS Benefits Counselors in 
San Francisco. This year federal and state 
programs will pay 40% of the bill, with 
private insurers taking care of another 
40%. The remaining 20% falls in the “self 
pay”—often meaning “no pay”—catego- 
ry. The most important government pro- 
gram, Medicaid, is available only to im- 
poverished patients. As a result, those 
infected with the AIDS virus frequently 
must “spend down” into poverty, demon- 
strating that they hold assets of less than 
$2,000. This low level of federal coverage 
portends future problems, since the num- 














A deadly disease presents a ruinous IOU 


ber of people with AIDS continues to rise. 
“Federal health planners have been act- 
ing as if AIDS will go away,” says Con- 
gressman Henry Waxman of California. 
“Tt won't.” 

The thicket of state insurance laws 
makes it possible in some cases for private 
insurers to find ways to keep profits up 
and payments for AIDS care down. In 1985 
one firm, the Great Republic Insurance 
Co., even issued an “AIDS profile” to its 





agents, instructing them to treat different- 
ly applications from “single males with- 
out dependents that are engaged in occu- 
pations that do not require physical 
exertion.” These applicants were usually 
denied insurance. While such major in- 
surers as Blue Cross/Blue Shield and the 
Travelers deny discriminating on the ba- 
sis of AIDS, others still use information 
about living arrangements, residences 
and Zip Codes to try to identify gay or bi- 
sexual men at risk for the disease. Testing 
applicants for the AIDS virus gives compa- 
nies additional protection against insur- 
ing infected individuals who will have 
high medical costs. As a result, a number 
of jurisdictions, including Washington 
and the states of Florida, Maine, Wiscon- 
sin and California, have legislatively lim- 
ited such testing. 

Despite the substantial costs (average 
lifetime care for a person with AIDS: 











about $83,000), a fifth of those infected 
with the AIDS virus have no insurance at 
all. Increasingly, these people are flood- 
ing into overburdened public hospitals, 
raising fears of bankruptcies. In August 
the National Public Health and Hospital 
Institute reported that in 1987 only 5% of 
the nation’s hospitals, most of them in in- 
ner cities, were treating 50% of the coun- 
try’s AIDS patients. Bellevue Hospital 
Center, which has one of the biggest 
emergency rooms in New York City, is 
overwhelmed to the point that care for 
other patients is threatened. Says Belle- 
vue’s Dr. Lewis Goldfrank: “There is go- 
ing to be hospital gridlock by 1990, be- 
cause there’s not enough long-term, 
short-term or emergency-care space 
for AIDS patients. I think they're 
eventually going to fill every hospi- 
tal bed in the big cities.” 

The stigma attached to the 
groups primarily afflicted by AIpDS— 
gays, minorities and intravenous 
drug users—has unfairly limited the 
degree of economic assistance of- 
fered. “If this disease struck only the 
presidents of major corporations, 
the effort to evade responsibility 
would not have been tolerated by so- 
ciety,” says Earl Shelp, executive di- 
rector of Houston’s Foundation for 
Interfaith Research and Ministry. 
Additionally, society’s sense of fi- 
nancial obligation—not to mention 
its compassion—has been dimin- 
ished by a blame-the-victim syn- 
drome. “I think that there is a ten- 
dency to discount a situation if one 
feels that an infected person’s condi- 
tion could have been avoided,” says 
Dr. Kathleen Nolan of the Hastings 
Center in Briarcliff, N.Y. Alluding 
to the disease’s long incubation peri- 
od—frequently ten years or more— 
she adds that “the vast majority of 
individuals who are seropositive or who 
have AIDS had never heard of the virus be- 
fore they engaged in the behavior that re- 
sulted in their infection.” 

The mounting bills for AIDS patients 
have renewed a call in some quarters for a 
national medical-care system. “Optimis- 
tically, AIDS will push this country into 
getting universal health insurance,” says 
New York City Health Commissioner 
Stephen Joseph. “Or we may be reduced 
to narrow-minded scrambling to see who 
gets what piece of the pie.” However, the 
current budget crisis, plus resistance to so- 
cialized medicine, makes that prospect a 
far-off solution. In the short run, a combi- 
nation of public- and private-sector re- 
sponsibility, translated into cash, seems to 
offer the best hope for coping with this on- 
going human crisis. —Reported by 
Cheryl P. Weinstock/New York and Dennis 
Wyss/San Francisco 
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Some Kind 
Of Hero 


APLACE FOR US 
by Nicholas Gage 
Houghton Mifflin; 419 pages; $19.95 








| BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 


he gods continue to smile on Nicholas 

Gage, a writer who knows how to tell 
a good story and, even better, has a good 
story to tell. His 1983 memoir, Eleni, 
pulled the reader into the pitiless Greek 
civil war of the late 1940s, when Commu- 
nists fought to destroy the royalist govern- 
ment. Gage told how the Reds came to his 
mountain village to round up children for 
indoctrination in Albania. His mother re- 
sisted and smuggled him and three of his 
sisters to safety. For her defiance, Eleni 
was tortured, shot, and her body thrown 
into a ravine. 

Gage, a former investigative reporter 
for the New York Times, spent years re- 
searching events that led to his mother’s 
murder. The investigator was indistin- 
guishable from the avenger. He eventual- 
ly tracked down Eleni’s inquisitor and in- 
terviewed him at gunpoint. But Gage did 
not pull the trigger. “There are times 
when I wake up at night and want to get 
back on a plane and kill the son of a 
bitch,” Gage said. A Place for Us over- 
laps that past and goes on to embrace less 
heroic lifetimes, mainly the author’s and 
that of his father. Yet each life is gallant 
for its own reasons. Christos Gatzoyiannis 
passed through Ellis Island first in 1910, 
‘| and again in 1938. He headed for Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he built a steady vegeta- 
ble-delivery business while his wife re- 
mained in the northwestern Greek town 
of Lia. It was not uncommon for married 
immigrant men to settle in America be- 
fore sending for their families, although 
Gatzoyiannis took much longer than 
most. He returned periodically to Greece, 
where he played the rich American and 
sired four daughters and the author, born 
Nikola. During one of the visits, the deliv- 
ery business was sold by an untrustworthy 
partner. Gatzoyiannis lost his assets and 
momentum and became a restaurant 
cook. 

In Lia, however, the myth of the New 
World plutocrat persisted. This was still 
the impression that Gatzoyiannis gave 
when he met the boat that carried his 
motherless children from Piraeus to New 
York City in 1949. Gage, then nine, re- 
calls his father’s “gleaming black oxfords, 
gray overcoat, and broad fedora—an is- 
land of style in a sea of weeping and em- 
bracing refugees.” The reunited family 








boarded a new blue DeSoto for the ride to 
Worcester. The car turned out to be rent- 
ed, the old mill town no Athens, and 
Christos Gatzoyiannis no big shot. 

To Nikola, his father’s biggest failing 
was not getting his family to the US. in 
time to save Eleni. The resentment colors 
Gage’s transformation from a greenhorn 
with an unpronounceable name to an 
American success story bylined Nicholas 
Gage. Only when the author has his own 
family does he come to understand the 
difference between a mother’s love and a 
father’s. 

A Place for Us completes an emotional 
symmetry that began with Eleni. It also of- 


| Gage: completing an emotional 


fers a look at Greek-American life as tex- 
tured as any the general reader is likely to 
encounter. Gage writes with little separa- 
tion between his intellect and his senses. 
There is no straining for effect; moments 
reveal their natural poetry. How, for ex- 
ample, does one know the time to pack up 
a family picnic and head for home? 
“When it was too dark to tell red wine 
from white.” When Gage describes the 
bread tax that early immigrants levied to 
support their new churches, one can taste 
the crust. His father’s humiliations are pal- 
pable. So is his pride when his son receives 
an award from John F. Kennedy at the 
White House. 

Gage relives his father’s American 
Dream more passionately than his own. 
The author’s exploits are subordinated to 
the old man’s: his struggles to sustain his 
clan and make sure that his daughters 
find suitable (meaning Greek) husbands. 
Gatzoyiannis’ death at age 90 provides a 
classic resolution. Surrounded by his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, he drifts off on 
old memories. It is a scene that evokes 
Chekhov and his observation that “any 
idiot can face a crisis. It is this day-to-day 
living that wears you out.” a 
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elebrate space exploration with 
this colorful oversize poster. 
Rising majestically and 
soaring through the Florida sky, 
Discovery on its way to recapturing 
space for the U.S.A. 

Red Morgan's striking color 
photograph of the launch was taken 
for TIME. Now it's available as a high 
quality poster, printed in full color with 
a gloss finish on heavy stock—at a 
lavish size of 20 by 30 inches. 

Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 
available. To order please write: 


Pyramid Graphics 
P.O. Box 4992 
New York, NY 10185 


Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 
card number and expiration date as 
well. For any questions please call: 
800 562 0888 and allow four to six 
weeks for delivery. 
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How to record a star 160.000 
light-years away, 


Astronomers study supernovas in the hope of 
learning more about the birth of the universe. 

So when Supernova 1987A burst into glory, 
the scientific community immediately turned to a 
Japanese satellite named Ginga. High above Earth, 
it collects X-ray emissions and other pertinent data 
which could prove crucial in their quest. 

At the heart of Ginga — Hitachi’s magnetic 


j 


bubble memory recorder. It can withstand the harsh- 
est environments. Radiation. Solar wind. Extreme 
temperatures. 

Which is perhaps to be expected. We're the 
world leader in magnetic bubble memory tech- 
nology. Always have been. 

Of course, some stars are much closer to 
home. And Hitachi shines here, too. Our dynamic 








lplewatenrcee nen Etts 
right at home. 


S-VHS video cameras are responsible for revolu- 
tionizing the family photo album. 

While delivering image quality that’s out of 
this world. 

All of this is explained by the fact we're a 


US$48 billion company* We're involved in science. 


Electronics. Communications. Transportation. 
Medicine. Most everything, in fact. 


ve, = 4 


It goes to show that Hitachi is as adept at creat- 
ing products that are light-years apart as we are at 
creating technologies that are light-years ahead. 


*US$48,496 million; net sales for the year ending March 31, 1989. US$1=¥132 





Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 
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FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


COVER STORY: HOW ARE YOU DOING NOW? 
(AND WHERE YOU RANK!) 


SMALL INVESTORS ARE NOW BEATING THE PROS! 


In the October issue, you'll see how 


small investors are outperforming professional 


stock fund managers. You can too! By using 
one of the seven model portfolios outlined, 
MONEY will start you toward greater invest- 
ment returns. If you want to beat the pros, 
pick up the October issue of MONEY today! 


FEATURES IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 
> SAVINGS: 
How to Increase Your Money-Market Yield! 


> MONEY TAX LETTER: 
Six Great Moves to Make Now! 


> LIFESTYLE: 
Changing Your Financial Habits 


> LEISURE: 
How to Grab a Vacation Home Bargain! 


> SPECIAL REPORT: 
Helping Your Aging Parents Live Better and 
Longer 


AVAILABLE ON NEWSSTANDS THROUGH OCTOBER 22ND 


& 1989 TIME INC 


CALL: 











-800-621-8200 


TIME. OCTOBER 16. 1989 




















SOME CAN WHISTLE 
by Larry McMurtry 
Simon & Schuster 
348 pages; $19.95 


& ome authors write good novels, and 
others write novels that get made into | 
good movies. Larry McMurtry has man- 
aged to do both, and at the same time. His 
highly praised fiction includes several 
titles—The Last Picture Show, Terms of 
Endearment—that are probably more fa- 
miliar to filmgoers than to readers. And 
Lonesome Dove, for which he was award- 
ed the 1986 Pulitzer Prize, won huge rat- 
ings last winter as a TV mini-series. 

A similar sort of success may await 
Some Can Whistle, McMurtry’s 13th nov- | 
el. If so, that will be a redemption of sorts 
for an uncharacteristically spotty per- 
formance between hard covers. Plot has 
given way to concocted situations, conver- 
sation displaced by laugh-track dialogue. 
Everything and everyone in the tale reeks 
of Hollywood, particularly the narrator. 

Danny Deck, the hero of McMurtry’s 
earlier novel All My Friends Are Going to 
Be Strangers, has earned more than $300 
million as the writer-producer of a TV 
sitcom called A/ and Sal. Retired at age 
51 in the mansion he has built on an iso- 
lated hill in Texas, he dreams of writing a 
novel and keeps in touch by telephone 
with a network of glamorous actresses | 
scattered about the globe. One morning 
he receives a call and hears an unfamiliar 
female voice: “Mr. Deck, are you my 
stinkin’ Daddy?” 

This turns out to 
be T.R. (Tyler Rose), 
the only child of 
Deck’s only marriage. 
She has read in Pa- 
rade magazine that he 
is “the richest writer 
in the world” and has 
decided to lay some 
expensive guilt on him 
for 22 years of neglect. 
He—as hapless as any 
sitcom daddy—rushes 
off to rescue her from 
her low-rent life in 
Houston. When he gets there, he finds 
that his daughter is a foul-mouthed, dope- 
smoking mother of two small children, 
both of whose fathers are in prison. 

Improbably, Deck finds his daughter 
enchanting. T.R. is movie-cute, meaning 
that an accomplished actress might make 
her hideously egocentric behavior appeal- 
ing to an audience that knew it would all 
be over in two hours. Readers, facing a 
longer haul, may be excused for waiting 
for the film. — By Paul Gray 
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The beauty of JAL’s new look is 
more than skin deep. 

Beyond it you'll discover a new 
spirit of change and a host of innova- 
tive ideas for the 1990s. 


Hien ‘VUES enete 





One thing, however, will never 
change. JAlL's dedication to service 
and punctuality. 

A philosophy that makes a world 
of difference. 


J Aa 


Japan Airlines 
A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE. 









THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE“ 


ype Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


even years of research resulting in 

twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
a room to 70° up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government. The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130° instead 
of the usual 212° Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing switch 
and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not required to 
carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent laboratory tests 
show that Heatech’s hottest surface temperature is up 
to 205° lower than other types of heaters making it 
exceptionally safe for use around children or pets. 
And the unusual patented cabinet design and large 
volume air-flow fan provide more even heat distribu- 
tion. In recent independent laboratory tests against 4 
top competing heaters, Heatech achieved higher, 
more uniform temperatures faster than any of the 
other heaters. No other portable room heater we know 
of combines the safety, quick heating ability and 
superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 12'* Ibs. and 
21"x10"x9;" the Heatech is compact and requires only 
one square foot of floor space. Comes in a handsome 
baked enamel finish, uses a standard household cur- 
rent. UL listed, Made with American pride and backed 
by a manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty. You can 
see why the Heatech was named winner of the 1988 
Innovator Award at the National Home Center Show! 
The Lifestyle Resource is proud to offer you this state- 
of-the-art heater, so you can see for yourself how the 
Heatech can chase your chills away! Order now while 
our supply is assured. $179.95 each. White #2221: 
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Multi-directional Heats room 
heat flow from floor up black #2231; red #2241. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE ™ CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY - CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
* DEPT. TIMKT39; 921 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 | 800-872-5200 
TO ORDER BY MAIL 


© Send us a letter to the above address Specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 
order payable to. THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 












































Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders. 
please call (614) 794-2662 


THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 
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NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 
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‘Bookends 





THE CURRENT CLIMATE 
by Bruce Jay Friedman 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
200 pages; $18.95 


A t 58, Harry Towns is a successful 
screenwriter, but not lately. His half- 
written play about the Spanish armada 
has run aground (the problem, he senses, 
is dramatic confrontation, or lack of it; a 
storm wrecked the Spanish fleet, so Sir 
Francis Drake and the Duke of Parma 
never set eyes on each other). His accoun- 
tant, sounding increasingly detached, tells 
him that if he doesn’t have a payday soon, 
he will have to sell his house in New York 
and move—has it really come to this?—to 
the green tedium of Vermont. He is re- 
duced to pitching an idea for a TV series 
whose main character is a dog. But net- 
work biggies aren’t much interested. Har- 
ry’s timing is bad, which is to say, he is un- 
fashionably old. 

Ah, but the stability-impaired word- 
smith we met 15 years ago in author | 
Friedman's earlier novel About Harry 
Towns is still frisky, still foolish. Still capa- 
ble, in fact, of careering into a writers’ bar 
in lower Manhattan wearing, because of a 
recent mugging, only a sheet, and this ear- 
ly in a long evening. Friedman is funny 
and reliably irrelevant. Writing, he seems 


| to be saying, is less dignified than the 


mail-order truss business, which is a truth 
on which to hang your hat. 





KEEP THE CHANGE 

by Thomas McGuane 
Houghton Mifflin/ 
Seymour Lawrence 
230 pages; $18.95 


homas McGuane has lost his way 

since the days of The Bushwhacked 
Pianoand does not find it in his new novel, 
whose aimlessness raises thoughts of old 
ranch buildings fallen to ruin. His hero, 
Joe Starling, is a brilliant painter who no 
longer paints (hello there, Papa H.). Be- 
calmed, then stirred by the faintest of in- 
ternal winds, he returns from the staleness 
of the East Coast to Montana, where he 
has inherited a cattle spread. Here the au- 
thor novelizes industriously, with small ef- 
fect. Events occur; characters are brought | 
to life, then enter, speak and exit; but Joe 
remains a not very interesting puzzle to 
himself and the reader. Only Montana it- 
self is luminous, and for a few paragraphs 
here and there McGuane is still a marvel- 
ous writer: “The huge cottonwoods along 
the river had turned purest yellow, and 
since no wind had come up to disturb the 
dying leaves, the great trees stood in chan- 
delier brilliance along the watercourses 
that veined the hills. Joe had to stop the 
truck to try to take in all this light.” = 
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T IME-LiFE Music announces a 
special holiday album, The Mormon 


Tabernacle Christmas Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internationally 
acclaimed choir join together in this 
inspiring album of more than 50 holi 
day favorites. You and your family will 
be thrilled by the choir's magnificent 
repertoire of Christmas songs, from 
traditional favorites to classical master 
pieces plus carols and hymns. 

You'll hear Joy to the World, the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from The Messiah, 
White Christmas, The First Noel plus 
many more. 

Each three-record or two cassette 
album comes to you for just $19.,99 
plus $4 shipping and handling. Or 
select two compact discs for $26.99 
plus $4 shipping and handling. 

Call toll-free 1-800-553-6828 

to use your credit card. 

For faster service, use your credit card 
and call toll-free, 1-800-553-6828, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. To ensure 
delivery by Christmas, all orders must 
be received by December 1, 1989. 


, 


The Mormon Tabernacle Choir _ 
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TO USE YOUR CREDIT CARD 


More than 50 Wonderful 
Christmas Songs 


Joy to the World © O Come All Ye Faithful ¢ O 
Little Town of Bethlehem © It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear ¢ Away in a Manger © The First 
Noel ¢ Angels We Have Heard On High ¢ We 
Three Kings © Silent Night ¢ Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing * Deck the Halls With Boughs of 
Holly © Good King Wenceslas ¢ The Snow Lay 
On the Ground ¢ O Tannenbaum Bring Your 
Torches @ Lullaby ¢ Patapan © Carol of the 
Bells © Carol of the Drum (Little Drummer Bi ny) * 
Brother John’s Noel (Frére Jacques) ¢ Far, Far 
Away On Judea’s Plains © Break Forth O 
Beauteous Heavenly Light ¢ While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks ¢ Hodie, Christ Is Born ¢ 
Tell Us, Shepherd Maids ¢ Beautiful Savior 
Once In Royal David's City ¢ Glory to God In 
the Highest * Lo, How A Rose E’er Blooming « 
For Christ Is Born ¢ Joseph, Dearest Joseph 
Mine ¢ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring ¢ From 
Handel's Messiah: And the Glory of the Lord 
For Unto Us A Child Is Born; Hallelujah Chorus ¢ 
The Shepherd's Story ¢ O Come, O Come 
Emmanuel ¢ Here We Come A-Caroling @ A 
Boy ls Born © The Holly and the Ivy ¢ What 
Child Is This © A Flemish Carol ¢ O Holy Night « 
Christmas Day ¢ White Christmas ¢ The 
Twelve Days of Christmas © Silver Bells « 
Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas © Sleigh 
Ride © The Christmas Song (Chestnuts Roasting 
on an Open Fire) ¢ We Wish You A Merry 
Christmas 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-553-6828 





TIME TIME! IFE MUSIC 

' ME-LIFE MUS 

: Glad P.O. Box C-32350 

' MUSIC Richmond, VA 23261 
' YES! Please send me copies of The 
' Mormon Tabernacle Choir Christmas Cele 
bration. | have made my selection below: 


I prefer to receive: 
2 Cassettes $19.99" plus $4 shipping 
OADIV9 & handling 
+ Records $19.99 plus $4 shipping 
OADIV2 & handling 
2 Compact Discs $26.99" plus $4 shipping 
OADSUS & handling 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Enclosed please find my check for rhe full 
t payable to TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
harge r American Express \_) VISA 
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— You just can’t miss with a Lanier ve ye We're the only company to 


for the time the copier 1s down. 
We also offer an after hours toll-free HelpLine to assist you with minor emer- 
gencies. And in the unlikely event your i anier copier is out of service for over 

eight hours, we'll provide a free loaner. Because we realize you have better 
J things to do than putter around with a broken copier. 


J WOULD LOOK 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEE. 
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On the Prowl with Vulgar Chic 





In the salons and on the streets, herds of animal prints abound 


t’s a jungle out there. On the Via Vene- 

to, across 57th Street or up Michigan 
Avenue, animals that look strangely like 
women are prancing in herds, and spots 
swim before the eyes. The designs the 
women are wearing are not the real thing, 
of course, but thick faux furs and diapha- 
nous fabric in sexy, primitive patterns. 
And the customers cannot seem to get 
enough of them: they’re snapping up ze- 
| bra-stripe blazers, panther-print pumps, 
fake tiger coats, imitation ocelot boleros 


and giraffe pants. Says a spokesman for | 


Paris’ Dorothée Bis: “It’s the theme of the 
year.” 

It’s more like a craze, and one that 
comes as somewhat of a surprise out on 
the street. Although couturiers like Yves 
Saint Laurent have used animal prints for 
years in subtle and expensive ways, jungle 
patterns, with their hint of sensual mys- 
tery and animal sexuality, have mostly 


been associated with the showier side of | 


show biz; the imitable Zsa Zsa, for exam- 
ple, recently turned up in a Beverly Hills 
courtroom wearing a vast spotted-print 





| number. To be sure, it has always been 


O.K. for mainstream dreamers to be ti- 
gresses in private: catty underwear re- 
mains a steady seller. Now, after a drab 
decade of swathing for success in somber 
tones, slender stripes and severe lines, it 
seems that women are once again letting 
part of it, at least, hang out in pseudo- 
animal skins that have a kind of tacky 
charm—or, as Bruce Binder, 
Northeast Fashion Director, puts it, “vul- 
gar chic.” 

The look has clawed its way to the top 
for reasons topical and technological. For 
one thing, a decade ago fake-fur coats 
were lumpy modacrylic numbers that 
clever designers dismissed as “mama 
coats,” garments that conservative wom- 
en bought to keep out the cold. Now re- 
fined techniques allow realistic animal 
patterns to be printed on more vibrant 
and active fabrics, such as Lycra, stretch 
velour and even sheer silk mousseline. 

For another thing, the animal-rights 
movement, having attacked the fashion 
industry for its use of real animal skins, 


Macy’s | 








PHOTOGRAPH FOR TIME BY NANA WATANABE 


has, in part, boosted the new fad by en- 
couraging designers to play with the unre- 
al thing in their lines. Designer Christian 
Lacroix’s fringed panther-print polymid 
shaw! ($470) is hot stuff. Patrick Kelly has 
scored with skinny dresses in leopard 
stretch velvet ($340), and even purist 
Giorgio Armani uses mock lynx for a duf- 
fle coat in the Emporio Armani line 
($685). After dark, the more the merrier 
seems to be the rule. Says Annie Al- 
lanche, a manager at Paris’ Irié boutique: 
“Women are mixing leopard, tiger, giraffe 
and ocelot for evening.” 

Accessories in spots and stripes are 
big items as well. Marshall Field’s in Chi- 
cago has a ponytail garter ($8) and a leop- 
ard-spotted headband ($10). At New 
York City’s Saks Fifth Avenue a cheetah 
chiffon bow ($25 to $45) and a jaguar belt 
($165) are moving well. Kids can get jun- 
gle-cat skirts ($30) and flannel dresses 
($55) at Henri Bendel in Manhattan. 

Still, some clothiers are pussyfooting 
around the trend. In what may be a new 
high (or low) in fashion irony, Milan’s 
Gianfranco Ferré is selling a real rabbit 


| fur jacket for about $2,700. But it has | 


been printed to look like leopard. It’s 
hard for some of these cats to change 
their spots. —ByJ.D. Reed. Reported by Tam 
Martinides Gray/New York and Tala Skari/Paris 
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(Sowners. 


Our 1990 Ninety-Eight Regency™ 
Brougham is a rare combination of 
solid performance and personal 
luxury. 

Its standard engine is the 
powerful 3800 V6, with sequential 
port fuel injection. Its remarkable 
ride is due in part to four wheel 
independent suspension and auto- 
matic load leveling. 


The Ninety-Eight's large and 
luxurious interior is quite impres- 
sive, and luxury features that are 
optional on some other cars are 
standard on this one. Such im- 
pressive items as big, luxurious, 
poweradjusted seats, electronic air 
conditioning, power windows and 
locks, and seek-scan stereo/cassette. 

If all that isn’t impressive 
enough, consider this: we've also 
added a 3-year/50,000 mile 


Bumperto-Bumper Plus warranty. 
See your Oldsmobile® dealer for 
terms of this limited warranty. 

Visit your Olds dealer for a test 
drive. Or call for a catalog at 
1+-800-242-OLDS, Monday through 
Friday, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. EST. 

You'll be impressed, too. 


| The New Generation of 


@ OLDSMOBILE. 





























| BY EMILY MITCHELL /Reported by Wendy Cole 


Hands Across the Sees 


His road to Rome was paved with good intentions, but the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY found it rough going back home. Visiting 
the Vatican to discuss with POPE JOHN PAUL Il eventual Anglican- 
Catholic unity, the Most Rev. Robert Runcie preached a homily urging 
Christians to reconsider the Pope's primacy as spiritual leader. That 
threw some of Runcie’s flock into a tizzy: Did he mean to enthrone the 
Roman Pontiff and dethrone QUEEN ELIZABETH, head of the Church 
of England? Runcie dismissed any such nonsense, but during his 
stay—his first official visit to the Holy See—he wore a ring given to 
one of the Archbishop's predecessors by POPE PAUL VI. It was, he 
told John Paul, “a sign not unlike an engagement ring.” Ahem! 


Mantle Piece 


Thinking of his new yet un- 
accountable celebrity gives 
Mickey Mantle, 57, goose 
bumps. “I haven't played for 
20 years,” says the Mick 
modestly, “but I seem to be 
more popular than I've ever 
been.” His bubble-gum card 
is like gold; fans stock up on 
Mantle figurines, action toys 
and his four videos. Perhaps 
it’s nostalgia for a simpler 
time. “When I was playing,” 
says Mantle, “we thought six 
bottles of beer was risqué.” 
As for the kids, maybe “their 
dads are saying “There’s a — 
| guy you ought to be like.’ ” 
Home run. a f.. 

















Not One for 
The Gipper 


Conspiracy, Central Amer- 
ica and the CIA are serious 
subjects, but former First 
Daughter Patti Davis isn’t 
afraid to tackle them— fic- 
titiously. She even “played 
around,” says Patti, “with 
ways I could sneak into 
Nicaragua” for research. 
But “it would have been na- 
ive, because it was known 
that I disagreed with my fa- 
ther’s policy.” Instead, Da- 
vis stayed home in Califor- 
nia to write her new novel, 
Deadfall. And what do Ron- 
ald and Nancy Reagan think 
of a book that’s hard on the 
US. Government? Davis 
isn’t sure they’ve read it, 
and doubts that they'll be 
sending copies as Christ- 
mas presents. 











Mural, Mural on the Wall 


You can't get ROY LICHTENSTEIN to change his dots. Hollywood 
superagent MICHAEL OVITZ knew that when he commissioned the 
Pop artist to create a mural for his new office building. For the past 
three weeks, Lichtenstein, 65, has been balancing ona scaffolding in 
the lobby atrium—“a wonderful space”—to finish his 28-ft. by 17-ft. 
work, which he calls Bauhaus Stairway: The Large Version. The out- 
size painting is the first thing a visitor to the edifice, er, spots. “It's 
very hard to miss,” admits Lichtenstein. “I hope it’s sort of cheery. 
It’s far from depressing, unless you think my art is depressing.” 
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What Makes Henry Happy 


It was a trying time for HENRY KISSINGER, who testified for the 
plaintiff last week in the Chicago libel trial of journalist SEYMOUR 
HERSH. The plaintiff was onetime Indian Prime Minister MORARJI 
DESAI, 93, who claimed Hersh defamed him by writing that Desai 
was once a paid CIA informant. Not so far as he knew, declared 
Kissinger, who was National Security Adviser at the time. Grumpy 
over having had to travel to the Windy City, Kissinger gave the back 
of his hand to the defendant, who had written an unflattering 1983 
portrait of Kissinger. “I'd be just as happy if | never heard of 
Mr. Hersh again,” he said later. Desai may feel the same way. He 
lost the case. 





On Oct. 25 the di- 
minutive violinist 
from Osaka will 
celebrate her 18th 
birthday by mak- 
ing her debut at 
Carnegie. “It’s go- 
ing to be exciting,” 
she says, “because 
I've spent so much 
time there, but on 
the other side of the 
stage.” Now a 
Manhattan high 
school senior, Mi- 
dori (who has 
dropped her sur- 
name Goto) browses in rec- 
ord shops like any other teen- 
ager. One new album soon to 
be in the racks: her dazzling 
version of the finger-fractur- 
ing Paganini caprices 





Take a Bow 


How did Midori get to Car- 
negie Hall? By fiddling 
around—in fact, by practic- 
ing up to seven hours a day. 


O*SIU LNFEOU AG ANIA HOS NOLLWAISNTT 





Same Pooch, 
New Pitch 


The trouble with those old 
Spuds MacKenzie beer com- 
mercials, cried the critics, 
was that this sweet, ugly dog 
was giving youngsters the 
wrong ideas about alco- 
hol. Well, they can quit 
being so psychodog- 
matic. Spuds has changed. 
After a brief break from TV, 
he’s making a comeback— 
with a new image. Still a 
pitchpooch for Bud Light, 
the amiable English bull- 
terrier last week showed his 
prowess in martial arts as 


— 


Samurai Spuds-san fighting 
the ninjas. Yet to come are 
other film parodies: roles he 
can really sink his teeth into. 








SCOTT HALLERAN—ALLSPORT 





Child’s Delight 


After spending five years on 
her chef d’oeuvre, The Way 
to Cook, Julia Child, 77, says it 
could be her last. Maybe so, 
but it’s also big—big enough 
(5% Ibs., 511 pages) to re- 
quire a sous chef merely to 
hold it up for the cook. Ad- 
mirers will be delighted to 


discover that the $50 book 
isn’t restricted to haute cui- 
sine but gives full consider- 
ation to humble fare like 
meat loaf. Child wants peo- 
ple to stop messing around 
with so many dietary no- 
tions. That fretting about fi- 
ber, for instance. That's why, 
she says, “there are all those 
diarrhea commercials.” 





a» 


Shell’s Game 


“| don't want to lose sight of what's 
important here—the team, not the head 
coach.” That's the Los Angeles Raiders’ 
ART SHELL, 42, self-effacing as ever, 
speaking after his appointment as the 
first black head coach in the National 
Football League in 63 years. Now 
there's business to attend to—mainly a 
sagging team that needs a lift. The old 
man got a lift as well. His son Art Ill, 15, 


told him, “Dad, I'm proud to be named af- 
ter you.” That, said the coach, “made me 
really happy.” 
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Essay 
Se 
Lance Morrow 


Metaphors of the World, Unite! 


orty-eight intellectuals from around the world recently 

assembled to help celebrate the sesquicentennial of Bos- 
ton University by trying to find a metaphor for the age in 
which we live. It was an elegant game, but also inadvertently 
right for an age of television and drugs, in which the world is 
reduced to a sound bite or a capsule, a quick fix of meaning. 

“Postmodern Age” has always been an empty descrip- 
tion, and “Postindustrial Age” was a phrase about as inter- 
esting as a suburban tract. They are not metaphors anyway, 
but little black flags of aftermath. An age that is “post’’-any- 
thing is, by definition, confused and dangerously overex- 
tended, like Wile E. Coyote after he has left the cartoon 
plane of solid rock and freezes in thin air, then tries to tiptoe 
back along a line of space before 
gravity notices and takes him down 
to a little poof? in the canyon far 
below. 

The metaphysics of the possi- 
bilities can flare and darken. The 
Holocaust and other catastrophes 
of the 20th century invite the term 
post-apocalyptic. But a world veer- 
ing toward the 21st century some- 
times has an edgy intuition that it is 
“pre-apocalyptic.”’ Last summer 
Francis Fukuyama, a State Depart- 
ment planner, resolved the matter 
peacefully. He published an article 
proclaiming the “end of history,” a 
result of the worldwide triumph of 
Western liberal democracy. Hence 
this is the posthistoric age, a fourth 
dimension in which the human 
pageant terminates in a fuzz of 
meaningless well-being. Intellect- 
uals sometimes nurture a spectacular narcissism about 
the significance of the age they grace. 

Is there one brilliant, compact image that captures the 
era of Gorbachev and the greenhouse effect, of global com- 
munications and AIDS, of mass famine and corporate imperi- 
alisms, of space exploration and the world’s seas awash in 
plastic? The Age of Leisure and the Age of the Refugee coex- 
ist with the Age of Clones and the Age of the Deal. Time is 
fractured in the contemporaneous. We inhabit not one age 
but many ages simultaneously, from the Bronze to the Space. 
Did the Ayatullah Khomeini live in the same millennium as, 
say, Los Angeles? 

The era’s label should be at least binary, like Dickens’ 
“the best of times, the worst of times,” again no metaphor. It 
is a fallacy to think there is one theme. Like all ages, it is a 
time of angels and moping dogs—after Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s lines: “It seems as if heaven had sent its insane angels 
into our world as to an asylum, and here they will break out 
in their native music and utter at intervals the words they 
have heard in heaven; then the mad fit returns and they 
mope and wallow like dogs.” 

In Boston, Historian Hugh Thomas (Lord Thomas of 
Swynnerton) said the world now is a “tessellated pavement 
without cement.” He was quoting something Edmund Burke 
said about Charles Townshend, a brilliant but erratic 18th 
century British statesman. Not bad, but somewhat manda- 





rin. The audience had to remember, or look up, tessellation, 
which is a mosaic of small pieces of marble, glass or tile. This 
age, thinks Lord Thomas, is a mosaic of fragments, with 
nothing to hold them together. Is it an age of brilliant inco- 
herence? Yes. It is also an age of incoherent stupidity. 

One might put the mosaic in motion by thinking of this 
as the age of the hand-held TV channel changer. The elec- 
tronic worldmind (and such a thing is coming into being, a 
global mass conformed by what passes through its billion 
eyes into the collective brain) has a short attention span and 
dreams brief dreams. When history vaporizes itself this 
way—its events streaming off instantly into electrons fired 
into space and then recombining mysteriously in human liv- 
ing rooms and minds around the 
world—then people face a surreal 
pluralism of realities. The small 
world that the astronauts showed us 
from space is also, down here, a 
psychotically tessellated overload 
of images. The planet reaches for 
the channel changer, a restless 
mind-altering instrument. Like 
drugs, it turns human consciousness 
into a landscape that is passive, 
agitated and insatiable—a fatal 
configuration. 

Historians can speak of the En- 
lightenment or the Baroque Era or 
La Belle Epoque and not fear that 
they are describing developments 
in only a fraction of the world. Now 
the metaphor must be global. There 
is no figure of speech so powerful or 
acrobatic that it can cover such a 
drama, the world that looks like the 
product of a shattered mind, without some immense event 
(an invasion by aliens perhaps) that overrides all else. Mi- 
chael Harrington once called this the Accidental Century. 
Intellectuals sometimes ignore the role of inadvertence. 
“The fecundity of the unexpected,” Proudhon said, “far ex- 
ceeds the statesman’s prudence.” If scientists ever perform 
the alchemy of cold fusion, the age will have a name, and the 
future of the world will be immeasurably altered. 

Metaphors for the age tend to be emotional and subjec- 
tive, as poetry is. Perspective, passion and experience choose 
the words. Betty Friedan, saturated with the history of femi- 
nism’s Long March and where it began, speaks of amazing 
freedom, as if that were the song of the past 20 years. Others 
are haunted by the obliteration of artistic form, of moral val- 
ues and all traditional stabilities. Some know that by now hu- 
mankind has exhausted its capacity to surprise itself in the 
doing of evil. 

Language takes its life from life, and gives it back to life 
as myth, as metaphor, something that has a counterlife of its 
own. In a world of blindingly accelerating change, language 
can no longer fashion its metaphors fast enough to stabilize 
people with a spiritual counterlife, and so self-knowledge 
may deteriorate to a moral blur, like the snow of electrons on 
a television screen. In some sense the world is plunging on 
without benefit of metaphor, a dangerous loss. The eyes do 
not have time to adjust to either the light or the dark. a 
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Will your phone be ready for the “terrible twos”? 
Chances are, the phone your mother used when 
you were a tot was able to take just about anything you 
could dish out. 
Because there's no doubt it was an AT&T phone. 
Today, it's not that simple. 
If you want to make sure the phone you use will be as ee 
reliable and durable as the one you grew up with, you —= ATa. 
have to make very sure that it is an AT&T phone. , ; 
Then you'll be ready. => The right choice. 


Copyright © 1989 ATaT All rights reserved 
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AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


ewport Beach Residents See the 
Homeless In a Different Light 


ewport Beach, California is an affluent 

oceanside community just south of Los 
Angeles where homelessness and poverty are 
virtually nonexistent. 

But two years ago, ad agency owner and local 
resident Sam Boyce discovered that the cities sur- 
rounding Newport Beach were host to hundreds of 
homeless people, many of whom were working 
people—and nearly half children. He also learned 
that services available to 
help the homeless were few 
and far between. 

So with a handful of 
friends from Our Lady 
Queen of Angels Church, he 
ventured out to back alleys, 
under bridges and into parks 
to find out firsthand how he 
could help get homeless fam- 
ilies and individuals back on 
their feet. The answer: food, 
hygiene facilities, shelter 
and jobs. 

From that first effort grew 
S.P.1.N.—Street People In 
Need. Today, more than 130 
S.P.I.N. volunteers provide 
homeless people with regu- 
lar meals, clean clothes, 
blankets, first aid and 
hygiene supplies, and emergency shelter. 

“T know we cater mostly to their basic 
needs—hygiene, food and clothes,” Boyce says. 
“But we also try to help these people get back on 
their feet so they can begin to help themselves. 
Most of all, we try to show them that we really care 
about their struggle and their sufferings.” 


A Smile and a Sandwich 

The S.P.1.N. van is a familiar sight as it makes the 
rounds of Orange, Santa Ana, Costa Mesa and 
Garden Grove. Volunteers distribute nearly 700 
meals a week out on the street. They also pass out 
thousands of hygiene kits, blankets and a constant 
supply of clothes. During these trips they keep an 





eye out for families with children who might 
require emergency housing. They put them up in 
motels for the night and then follow up by trying to 
direct them to shelters and other professional 
services. 

To help the homeless find jobs, the group distrib- 
utes free bus passes, refers jobs, and maintains a 
telephone answering service and mail drop. These 
services enable the homeless to keep in touch with 
prospective employers, and 
allow friends and family to 
stay in contact with them. 

“Everything we do is 
aimed at helping the home- 
less restore their sense of 
dignity,” says volunteer 
Barbara Mallos. “‘A sandwich 
delivered with a smile can be 
a powerful thing to someone 
who feels he’s all alone.” 
Bringing Dignity to the 
Streets 
S.P.I.N.’s boldest plan to 
date is to renovate small 
stores in local communities 
2 and equip them as “Clean 
g Stops” —places where 


S.P.I.N. volunteer Charlene Turco offers food and Showers, bathrooms and 
friendship to Chris N. Dorsey and his son, Chris Jr. 


laundry facilities will be 
available to the homeless. 
Although this plan is meeting considerable opposi- 
tion, S.P.I.N. volunteers are not discouraged. 
S.P.I.N. vows to keep its plan alive as long as 
there are people like Joseph Parra to help. Parra, a 
72-year-old American Indian, became homeless 
two months ago following a car accident. He says, 
“Tf it weren’t for S.P.I.N., I can’t imagine how 
many of us would get the attention we need.” 
To Donald Muckleroy, another homeless man, 
the most important service S.P.I.N. provides 
isn’t food or clothing. It’s love. “When it seems 
like no one else cares, they're here,”’ he says. 
“They spend time and talk with us. They see us 
as human beings.” 











it in their smiles, 
feel it in their hand- 
shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill- 
ing, their work Is 
rewarding. These 
are Amway people. 
Hardworking Ameri- 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
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Introducing the Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue. 


What good 1s more legroom than 


the bi 


1egest Cadillac if you don't have 


yi brakes, Ultradrive transmission, 
anda driver aur bag? 


Legroom that can accommodate 
six adults. Plush Mark Cross leathers* 
Speed-sensitive power door locks. 
8-way power seat with memory. All 
the amenities one might expect in a 
luxury car. 

But Chrysler’s concept of luxury 






Ultradrive. The first 
fully adaptive, electronically 
controlled, four-speed 
automatic transmission. 










transcends the obvious comforts and 
enters the world of advanced 
engineering. 
Engineering. ..essence 
of luxury. 

Available four-wheel anti-lock 
brakes that help prevent lockup and 
skidding on slippery roads. And allow 
maneuverability during emergency 
stopping situations. 

Ultradrive, the world’s most 
advanced transmission. Ultradrive 
shifts Fifth Avenue into precisely the 
right gear at precisely the right time. 
For a remarkably smooth ride and im- 
pressive fuel efficiency. 

A driver-side air bag that inflates 
in 50 milliseconds, half the time it 
takes to blink your eye. Combined 


with a lap/shoulder belt, Chrysler air 
bags provide one of the best safety 
restraint systems available today. 
Warranty...better than Rolls 
or Mercedes. 

Crystal Key Owner Care delivers 
bumper to bumper protection for 5 
years or 50,000 miles} including 
advanced electronic components. 
Not even Rolls Royce or Mercedes 
Benz can match this warranty. 

The new Chrysler New Yorker 
Fifth Avenue. Because there's more 
to luxury than ample legroom. 
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For information, please call | 





1-800-4A-CHRYSLER | cheyster | 


Available at your Chrysier-Plymouth Dealer 


Therels No Luxury Without Engineering 


*Some equipment optional. See hmited warranty at dealer, Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear iter ity « 


wTparison Versu wn 


tition. Legroom versus Cadillac Brougham 





